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‘Tbitarial, 


Dr. WiLLiAM T. Harris has sailed 
for Paris, to make his official report on 
education from the Paris’ exhibition 
for the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. No worthier representative could 
have been chosen. 


THE Christian Life, an English 
Unitarian journal, reports the organiza- 
tion of a “ very remarkable educational 
experiment ” at Lancashire, a national 
home reading union, patterned after 
the Chautauqua Open-Air University. 


In a recently published letter of 
Wordsworth, the poet writes in 1825: 
“ | look abroad upon nature, I think of 
the best part of our species, I lean upon 
my friends, and I meditate upon the 
Scriptures, especially the gospel of St. 
John, and my creed rises up of itself, 
with the ease of an exhalation, yet 
a fabric of adamant.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Jnde- 
pendent describes the blight which 
rum is bringing upon the Congo Free 
State. The blessing of free trade 
guaranteed to this state by the seven 
chief European nations is accompanied 
by the curse of free rum, and Belgium, 
who is administering the government 
there, is powerless to prevent the evil. 
An appeal is made for some religious 
or social reform body of the United 
States to formulate a series of resolu- 


tions reflecting public opinion, which 
can be adopted by our Congress, as an 
initial step in this matter, in the hope 
that the other nations will be moved to 
assist in the work. 


THE Christian Register, in an edi- 
torial on “ The Enrichment of Wor- 
ship,” says appropriately: “In our 
Unitarian Churches, we might, in ad- 
dition to the Scripture passages, have 
read selections from the best and purest 
thoughts to be found outside of the 
Bible. Would it detract from the merit 
of the CI Vth Psalm, to read at the same 
service W hittier’s “ Eternal Goodness?” 


Pror. Huxtety, in his article on 
Agnosticism, says: “All that is best in 
the ethics of the modern world, in so 
far as it has not grown out of Greek 
thought or’ barbarian manhood, is the 
direct development of the ethics of old 
Israel. ‘There is no code of legislation, 
ancient or modern, at once so just and 
so merciful, so tender to the weak and 
poor, as the Jewish law.” 


Two of the sermons recently printed 
in Unity have been made permanent 
in pamphlet form. John Chadwick’s 
“ Unitarianism a Democratic System of 
Religion” become Unity Mission No. 
33, and John Learned’s “ Religion or 
Superstition ”, under the name of “ Old 
and New Views of Religion”, becomes 
Short Tract No.25. Priceof the former 
$2.50 per hundred, of the latter 60 cents 
per hundred. Sample of each by mail 
for 6 cents. 


MoTHERS and teaehers- who want 
some good verse cards for the little ones 
should send to the Sunday school socie- 
ty in Boston (25 Beacon st.) for two 
new sets, twelve cards in each, called 
“ Little Duties ”, and “ Little Duties of 
Little Citizens”. The first set by Mrs. 
F. E. Colburn, the second by Mrs. K. 
G. Wells. They are the very best we 
have seen, on one side is a picture with 
a short verse or two, on the other half 
a dozen suggestive questions to make 
talk. This society is to publish, for its 
1889-1890 course, some Lessons on Luke 
prepared by the secretary, and fitted 
either for pupils fifteen years old, or by 
a younger set of questions for pupils 
ten years old. The manual will be 
issued in three parts, each containing 
ten lessons and costing fifteen cents, or 
less in quantities; the first part to be 
ready September I. 


THE most piquant and sprightly 
books of travel are those which are 
made up of first impressions. For en- 
tertainment give us “One Week in the 
Azores,” “Six Weeks on a Donkey,” 
or * Ninety Days’ worth of Europe.” 
Beyond a residence of six months in 
any place, life: becomes commonplace 
or stale for journalistic uses. Nothing 
of daily occurrence seems any longer 
worth telling. We begin to feel that 
all those queer habits and customs 
which at first arrested our interest must 
be known toeverybody, or our fuller 
acquaintance with the people takes 
away our courage of generalization and 
comparison, and as soon as we begin to 
hesitate over what we should say, we 


are equally lost, whether writing a rec- 


ord of travels or a letter to a friend. 


The effect of thought and study upon 


one who goes among foreigners, is well 
expressed by Mr. Bryce in his work 
upon “ Zhe American Common- 


wealth.” ‘When I first visited America 


eighteen years ago, I brought home 
a swarm of bold generalizations. Half 
of them were thrown overboard after 
a second visit in 1881. Of the half that 


remained, some were dropped into the 


Compulsory cleanliness may as well be 


Atlantic when i returned across it after 
a third visit in 1883-84: and although 
the two later journeys. gave birth to 
some new views, these views are fewer 
and more discreetly cautious than their 
departed sisters of 1870.” And _ in this 
connection, he makes this remark of 
wide application, that “ The longer any 
one studies avast subject, the more 
cautious in inference does he become.” 


THE Christian Union is again deal- 
ing with the tenement house problem. 
It claims that a municipality may as 
well erect tenements to rent as market 
houses; that it may build wholesome 
dwellings for its helpless poor as well 
as for its caged menagerie of wild 
beasts; that it may take land for such 
purposes as well as for public parks. 


insisted upon as compulsory education 
or compulsory disinfection in cases of 
contagious diseases. It suggests that 
to prevent overcrowding, cheap trans- 
portation is not beyond municipal con- 
trol, and that human life has as much 
right to all the room needed for san- 
itary conditions as the East river bridge 
has to the room for its approaches. A 
municipality is not more unable than a 
railway to take all land that a public 
interest requires. It is better that half 
a dozen factories, if need’ be, should be 
cleared away for necessary living 
places than that half a. dozen living 
places should be crammed into one for 
the sake of the factories, and public 
authority has the same right to prevent 
the poor being charged exorbitant rent 
that it has to prevent the rich being 
charged exorbitant cab hire. Let pub- 
lic opinion in Chicago prevent the 
disgraceful tenement oppression which 
older cities find so difficult to abolish. 


SOMETHING MORE DEFINITE IN 8UN- 
DAY-SCHOOLS. 

East as well as West, some change 
by which such education as is offered 
by our Sunday-schools shall have more 
worth and dignity, is being earnestly 
sought after. Last fall the Western 
Sunday School Society discussed the 
subject of a “graded course,” this spring 
the lowa State Conference did the same, 
and committees were appointed to 
report on “schemes.” This autumn we 
shall hear from them. The right thing 
will not be quickly reached, and, when 
reached, will probably be found not 
singular but plural. If a schemecan be 
devised with double capability, one 
which can be used either in the “ one- 
topic” way or as a “ graded” course, 
that would be the most helpful thing of 
all just now; fora few years’ use of such 
a scheme in the former way would train 
teachers for the latter, if this should be 
thought better. But in any case a de- 
finite plan of study, having visible unity 
and completeness in itself, not too long, 
not too elaborate, is most desirable, a 
plan that can be pirnted and sent to the 
homes to generate interest there, a plan 
that can be held before the mind both of 
parent and of child as what the Sunday- 
school will try to give the faithful 
comer. “Going to Sunday-school ” 
would mean ¢hat, then. The words 
will bear repeating,—a definite plan of 
study, not too long, not too elaborate, 
having visible unity and completeness 
in itself, would do much, we think, to 
make the parents more respect and dack 
the Sunday school, and so to make the 
children more earnest in it. 

Our Boston friends have lifted the 
whole subject to a high plane at the 
start. They have printed a very valua- 
ble “Scheme of Graded Courses of 


by all means be examined by our min- 
isters and teachers. As the preface to 
their pamphlet says, “Even with no im- 
provement in their present teaching 
force, our Sunday-schools can, and 
should, graduate pupils having a good 
general knowledge of the history and 
teachings of the Bible, the essential 
principles of morality, the guiding 
truths of religion, and the doctrines for 
which our Unitarian churches stand; 
but to do this, we must abandon our 
extreme individualism, and change the 
*‘ ¢0-as-you-please ” methods that now 
prevail in schools and classes for some 
carefully considered scheme of graded 
courses of study.” The scheme lays 
out a primary department for little ones, 
five, six and seven years old, and then a 
twelve years’ course for pupils from 
eight to nineteen years™old. In _ this 
course it plots a double lite of Bible 
and Character lessons, to be taken either 
as supplementary or alternative (* elec- 
tives”) to each other; and the course in 
the whole compasses the New and Old 
Testaments, hymns, ethical lessons, 
doctrinal lessons, religious history, and 
the religious life, closing with a year of 
“normal” training. Foreach year the 
one or two best manuals from our now 
rich store of manuals are named, and, 
besides these, several other manuals and 
books as “ helps for the teacher;” and at 
the end come three lists of easily found 
reference books on the Old Testament, 
the New Testament, and Ethics. 

A valuable aid we call this carefully 
wrought scheme, but rather as material 
from which to construct a graded course 
—and this is evidently the chief thought 
with its makers—than as a practical 
course in itself. For actual use shorter 
and ‘more definite plans are needed. 
Few pupils stay in the Sunday school 
twelve years; many stay for six or 
seven, and perhaps more would if a de- 
finite course were offered for that period. 
It is the average graduate for whom the 
main course should be planned, and this 
average graduate should not go forth 
without having learnt somewhat of all 
the subjects named above. This means, 
of course, two things: (1) Less thorough 
work than in a twelve years’ term— 
study by shorter outlines and, shorter 
still, by types. A supplementary course 
should therefore be arranged for those 
whostay beyond the“graduate’s” course. 
(2) We think it means, besides, a very 
different proportioning of studies from 
that suggested in the Boston scheme; in 
which, for instance, approval is given to 
spending parts of seven years upon the 
New Testament and only part of one 
year on all the later history of Chris- 
tianity and the other great religions of 
the world. Indeed these last two sub- 
jects are only mentioned as alternatives 
for part of a single year. Is not this, or 
anything like this, really an exaggera- 
tion of the Bible’s teaching value? 
Treat the Bible—all would agree as to 
this—as the greatest single text-book of 
religion, and still a cardinal reform in 
Sunday-schools is needed, namely, a 
great diminution of the time spent there 
on the book., We suspect the very 
time spent on it in poor Sunday-school 
way is one reason why it is so little 
cared for lately, and, after all, so little 
known. It should be less profusely, 
less diffusely taught, and so be better 
taught. And part of the time so saved 
might well be spent in making the chil- 
dren realize that there are other great 
religions in the world besides their own, 
and heroes of religious history besides 
those of the Testaments. So would 
the power of religion among men, 
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fact of its growth, be felt,as Sunday- 
school scholars, even in the schools of 
the Liberal faith, are scarcely ever led 
to feel it now. 


We say this, not forgetting that the 


dest result of Sunday-school endeavor 
is on the heart and life, not on the mind; 
but for this best result we should look 
more hopefully to life and character 
lessons, as they might be developed, 
than to even Bible lessons. In other 
words, it would be a good plan—the 
Boston scheme seems to approve it—to 
divide the school-year into at least two 
terms, one of which might be given to 
the historic lessons (including much of 
the Bible), the other to successive forms 
of character-teaching. W.C. G. 


OHILDREN’S RIGHTS:—A NATIONAL 
QUESTION. 


It has been aptly said that the late 
war settled not the question of State 
Rights, but only that of State Sover- 
eignty. The general government is 
supreme. What limitations the indi- 
vidual states may yet be called upon to 
submit to is not determined. We see a 
recognition of this in the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and in attempts made 
to obtain legislation from Congress on 
liquor-selling and divorce. Other ques- 
tions, now left to the States, will un- 
doubtedly eall for that uniformity of de- 
cision which only the Federal Govern- 
ment can confer. We hope that among 
the first will be that of compulsory 
education. A free government cannot 
afford to tolerate or harbor illiteracy. 
It should insist upon a certain standard 
of acquirement through all the States, 
especally for all voters. 

An act requiring that all children 
shall be given the rudiments of an edu- 
cation, will tend to effect a reform in 
the employment of child-labor, which 
needs a more careful looking into than 
some of our States have yet given it. 
Recently the question of employing 
children of tender age in theatres has 
been before the English Parliament. 
It was debated in the House of Com- 
mons with great good feeling and intel- 
ligence. “ The employment of child- 
ren of tender age in theatres is not a 
subject on which a man of sense would 
profess to offer an opinion off-hand 
without careful inquiry into the facts 
and close sifting of the arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of prohibition and in 
favor of permission.” No case of 
cruelty was established against theat- 
rical managers; none indeed was cited. 
But it was successfully maintained that 
the course of recent legislation has “es- 
tablished a presumption that children 
under ten years of age ought not to 
be employed in working for wages, ex- 
cept where special reasons for exemp- 
tion can be shown.” “ Even if it were 
shown much more clearly than it has 
been that.a theatrical life is a healthy 
and comfortable one for young child- 
ren, that would not conclude the ques- 
tion. A country life is the healthiest 
of all, and boys and girls employed in 
frightening away birds, or tending 
sheep or fowls, are not greatly to be 
pitied. Parliament, nevertheless, has 
for good and sufficient reasons, prohibi- 
the employment of children under ten 
in agricultural laber.” | 

So in the present instance no argu- 
ments availed to defeat the Cruelty to 
Children Prevention Bill. It was de- 
monstrated that neither for the support 
of parents, nor for training in the dra- 
matic profession, should such a liberty 
be allowed. In France, to employ 
children under fifteen is forbidden. 
And really the conditions under which 
their work on the stage is done must 
be injurious to the delicate organizations 
of very young children. 

Says the London Times: “The 
dazzle and bustle of the stage, the 
highly wrought excitement of dramatic 
represention, .and still more the emo- 
tional contact with a crowded audience, 
the applause, the late hours, combine to 
create a strain which is severely felt 
even by adults, and to which children, 
though they may seem to take delight 
in a life so novel and stirring, ought not 
to be subjected. There is hardly a 


member of the House of Commons 
who would think of exposing his own 
children to such an ordeal, looking at 
the physiological side of it only, even 
for a few days, or who, if he tried the 
experiment, would not, in all probabil- 
ity, have reason to repent his rashness.” 
L, 


Sontributed and Selected, 


SONNETS. 


AFTER READING THE FIRST CHAPTER OF 
CABOT’S LIFE OF EMERSON. 


I 


Dear Land, is all thy heart by clink of gold 

Benumbed, the high emprise of earlier day, 

The yearning scholarship, which scorned to 
play 

Through life with children’s toys, manhood 
cold, 

But clomb high Alps with eager feet and bold 

To lean into the east and hungry pray 

For light, silent to list in whispered lay 

Of pines oracular God’s secret told? 


To-day we squabble on the dusty floor, 

For idle ease is now ideal end. 

A bellyful of dainties, things, things, things! 
Of millionaires the pampered muse now sings, 
And chants the charities the rich men send 
To make glad Christmas for a desperate poor. 


II 


For very shame! Art thou a beast, a beast 

I say, with mouth tied close unto the earth, 

A creeping animal, is that thy worth? 

Oh! lift thine eyes, yea, even now the east 

Glows with the dawn long waited by the 
priest, 

Alone, high pinnacled. Has plenteous dearth 

So stuffed thy soul, it fears the heavenly birth 

Of day proclaiming life unto the least? 


America, dear land, thou yet wilt seem 

A very Word of God; thy budding stems 

Will bear Love’s fruit—society, ripe peace 
In earth, and solve the riddle, bring release 
To those who sit by Tiber or by Thames,- 
Moaning as children in a troubled dream, 


MARSHALL ILSLEY. 


THE PROPHET’S VISION VERSUS 
OPPORTUNISM. 

In Unity of August 3, appeared an 
article entitled “ Opportunism,” written 
by H. Tambs Lyche, which was evi- 
dently intended as an unfavorable criti- 
cism upon the social vision presented in 
“ Looking Backward,” andthe Nation- 
alist movement arising from it. Speak- 
ing more exactly, it was one of those 
general criticisms which show more 
plainly the state of mind in the critic 
than any careful analysis or presenta- 
tion of the subject. I beg space in the 
columns of the same paper, not so much 
to criticize the critic, as to show certain 
essential truths inseparably connected 
with results in all work, whether with 
this particular movement in National- 
ism or any other. With all of the ear- 
nest solicitations of the critic inviting us 
to concentrate our moral forces upon 
the object offered nearest at hand, | 
am in full sympathy, so far as this point 
in Mr. Lyche’s criticism is concerned; 
every practical man is in complete har- 
mony with him. So far Mr. Lyche’s 
ideas are practical and worthy to be put 
into practice by every one. 

But our critic is not content with this 
simple enunciation of a truth; he must 
contrast this truth concerning practice 
with that side of truth which concerns 
theory, and he must undertake the ef- 
fort so often thoughtlessly made, of 
showing the superiority of practice in 
immediate opportunities over any theory 
at all. 

In this he has taken an unphilosoph- 
ical position, and has left practical 
ground. Edward Bellamy has simply 
offered us the prophet’s vision of a state 
of society in which every man’s hand 
is helpfully extended to every fellow, 
in contrast with the present state in 
which every man’s hand is raised against 
his fellow man. This vision, or theory, 
as Mr. Lyche calls it, troubles our critic 
exceedingly. He says that it is nothing 
new; that others have stated it long be- 
fore, and have been ostracised for it; 
that it is extreme State-Socialism under 
the poorer name of Nationalism, and 
that it is a mere theory concerning a 
distant future time that neither Mr. 
Bellamy nor any of us know anything 
about, and of far less consequence to 
us than the opportunity to go to work 
in the present, and work for immediate 
results. This, I think, is a fair state- 


ment of the objections of Mr. Lyche. | 


— 


Now what does he offer us in place 
of the vision as an incentive to embrace 
the opportunity? Nothing! He has 
divorced theory from practice in his ef- 
fort to criticize “ Looking Backward.” 
This is why I take up the subject. 
Every thinking man and woman knows 
that opportunity is worth nothing of 
itself. It is the vision or “ theory ” of a 
better life which animates man, enables 
him to perceive and embrace the oppor- 
tunity for its application in the life that 
now is. Condemnation of that which 
is at present a theory only, would con- 
demn every artist’s vision, every invent- 
or’s conception, every scientist’s intuition 
of harmony in law, and every scheme 


of industrial enterprise that ever stirred 


the hands of man to action. 

I have said that the critic offers us 
nothing. It is true; but it is not true 
that he does not appear to offer ussome- 
thing. He offers us “ Opportunism,” 
and spends considerable time in show- 
ing us that we should drop theory and 
go into practice. . Practice of what? 
Can one put into practice anything but 
ideas—theories? Certainly not. Then 
the vea/ question in his mind was not that 
of practice without ideas, but of practice 
with such ideas as society already is ac- 
tuated by. Mr. Lyche has not stated 
this, nor has he enlightened us as to 
the valuable ideas on social amelioration 
that we have ready at hand to apply. 

If we have them, then the real ques- 
tion to be discussed is the comparative 
value of these ideas of society, as placed 
side by side with the idea of National- 
ism. It is a comparison of ideas instead 
of acondemnat.on of theory as com- 
pared with practice. But even if we 
took this ground we would be some- 
what confused, for our critic himself is 
not satisfied with society. He tells us 
that “about two years ago he found 
himself somewhat uncomfortably situ- 
ated because he expressed the idea that 
there was much in socialism worthy of 
sympathetic study, and many points ex- 
pressive of plain truths and a most noble 
spirit.” 

Surely then, if this writer, at some 
expense in heroic effort, has publicly 
announced that Socialism contains 
“plain truths,” and “a most noble 
spirit,” he cannot mean that we are to 
confine our ideas to be applied to the 
anti-socialistic ideas of the day. If not, 
then it becomes a question of which 
socialistic ideas, his or Bellamy’s, we 
should apply. But this process of fol- 
lowing our eritic on the plane of ideas 
to any substantial stand-point is hardly 
profitable. His position on the question 
in hand is more easily discussed. His 
real attitude is simply that fashionable 
attitude against theorizing which cer- 
tain so-called practical minds are fond 
of indulging in. We have already 
shown the unpractical and real charac- 
ter of this in showing that all practice 
must be the practice of an idea or the- 
ory. Nevertheless our critic is so in- 
fatuated with this fashionable idea that 
he has taken pains to refer to French 
history and bring up the ‘* Opportun- 
ism ” of Leon Gambetta as an illustra- 
tion of the idea that he wishes to con- 
vey. He pictures Gambetta as a man 
in whom was united practical wisdom 
and idealism, and shows how success at- 
tended his habit of devoting his ener- 
gies to the immediate opportunity. 
“ His idealism,” says Mr. Lyche, “ re- 
spected the clock. His sentiment was 


alway conscious of time and place. He 


had a faculty of seeing what ought to be 
done and what ought to wait. He had 
the higher idealism which caz wait 
without losing faith or warmth.” 

We have quoted this, the strongest 
and best sentiment of Mr. Lyche favor- 
ing his case, because we wish to present 
his idea of Gambetta in its most favor- 
able light. If our critic had stopped 
here his argument might have been 
used to show that Gambetta’s success 
was due to his idealism inspiring the 
seizure of the opportunity; but after 
speaking of Gambetta’s “ higher ideal- 
ism,” which could wait, he says,.“ He 
could work towards a goal wethout 
having a theory.” So then, Gambetta 
was an idealist without a theory. This 


, 


his life. 


complicates the case still more, for ideal- 
ists have not idealess, barren minds, un- 
productive of theories. They usually 
have theories, although they often allow 
their theories to wait for the proper oc- 
casion. 

Posssbly we can find more solid 
ground if we leave Mr. Lyche’s theory 
of Gambetta, and take up the facts in 
Our critic tells us that he was 
a believer in and founder of * Opportun- 
ism” in French politics. The facts of 
the case are, that if we substitute the 
word “ Party Policy” for * Opportun- 
ism,” we shall present the truth exactly 
to the minds of American readers, 
Gambetta, however much idealism he 


may have had, was a man of policy, 


Policy alone was his ideal and his God, 
and his success in France was colored 
during his whole career by the starved 
and rotten woof of policy woven ‘into 
the web of ‘his powerful thought. His 
idealism was a pseudo-idealism, but his 
policy was the genuine article. He was 
a strong thinker, an ardent worker, an 
eloquent and often violent speaker, a 
daring schemer, but, although a strong 
Republican, and a man who was given 
high honors in the nation, he had so 
little regard for the right opportunity 
that twice in one year he was prosecu- 
ted for violent language in debate, and 
once condemned toimprisonment; and 
he had so little regard for the * higher 
idealism,” that finally his career as an 
apostle of * policy ” ended in the effort 
to carry out his favorite scheme of 
“scrutin de liste”? which was a plan 
tending to destroy the influence of mi- 
norities in the voting arrondissements, 
and to multiply the chances for political 
control by party managers. Failing in 
this, Gambetta resigned, and the follow- 
ing year died. This is the success at- 
tending the life of one who worked by 
policy only, and without a theory, and 
the success of this life we are asked to 
make our model in comparison with the 
noble theory of helpfulness offered us 
in * Looking Backward.” : 

I have not made this examination of 
“ Opportunism ” as presented by UNI- 
Ty’s correspondent so much for the 
sake of criticizing Mr. Lyche, or of 
defending “Looking Backward” (the 
book contains its own defense), as to 
present the real value of certain, fash- 
ionnable criticisms of new theories 
which always win applause, notwith- 
standing they offer only an unphilo- 
sophical and ridiculous exaltation of 
practice as compared with theory. If 
‘comparisons are always odious ”’ as re- 
gards people, this comparison which 
separates an effect from its cause, and 
exalts the effect at the supposed ex- 
pense of cause bears the double odium 
of ignorantly attempting the impossible, 
and of usually leading to a comparison 
of persons and classes of workers. 

Perhaps UNiry, being the organ of 
the liberal and progressive side of 
the Unitarian denomination, will be 
liberal enough to allow me here to 
come nearer home in my _ remarks, 
and speak of the great prevalence 
of this false idea of the practical 
in our Unitarian Churches. I know 
something of these churches, both 
from the pulpit and the pews, and 
in the latter I have heard scores of 
sermons urging doing, urging work 
without the inspiration of a theory, to 
one that gave the * Prophet’s Vision” 
sO necessary aS an incentive in any 
work, Yes, the larger part of the 
sermons in Unitarian churches that I 
have heard, are on the plane of this 
criticism in UNiTy under the name of 
“ Opportunism.” 

Probably many other people have 
recognized this same fact and have felt 
its negative influence upon action. Ac- 
tion should be the end of thought. To 
act; to act nobly, manly, promptly; to 
seize the occasion; to hold the theory 
so calmly, patiently and trustfully that 
we caz wait until the right time comes 
for its complete embodiment; and yet 
hold it so near the finger tips that it will 
be ready to drop in action, little by 
little, as the opportunity comes; this is 
the truly practical. , 

But the prophet’s vision comes first. 
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Without it action shrivels and dies, and 
the people even die while they appear 
to live. This application of the truth 
of our subject to Unitarianism was un- 
intentional when I began to write. I 
intended to bring out merely the gen- 
eral truth touching the relations of the- 
ory and practice, but I cannot shut my 
eyes to the grand field of work occu- 
pied by the liberal Unitarian church, 
nor to the grand vision of what that 
church might become if, working under 
the inspiration of a prophet’s vision 
similar in degree of dynamic force to 
that contained in “Looking Back- 
ward,” it bravely and trustfully seizes 
the opportunity that lies before it, even 
in this last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

If this church willtake the posztzve 
ground which the presence of the pro- 
phet’s vision always impels us to occupy, 
if it will throw to the winds its childish 
discussion of names—-Christian or 
otherwise, and will occupy positive, 
scientific ground, broader even than its 
“ Ethical Culture;” if, from this posi- 
tive ground it will seek to explain the 
laws of nature and mind visible in the 
representative forms and dogmas of re- 
ligion, instead of merely combating 
them; if, explaining these, it will un- 
loose from the prison-house of their 
dead shells the spirit that once created 
them, and bring all the people to see 
and feel the power of this liberated 
spirit, an inspiration will seize upon the 
people of its churches that is in har- 
mony with this age, an inspiration 
which shows itself in divine works, and 
the world under its touch will awaken 
to see that we need not search amidst 
the conflicting statements of ancient 
volumes for the revelation of God, 
when his voice surrounds us on every 
hand, and presses upon us from within, 
ready to give to every one the prophet’s 
vision in greater measure than he ever 
gave it to saint or sinner in Palestine. 

W. G. Topp. 


MRS. CHANT’S RELIGION. 


A bright woman writes to a friend 
at Headquarters: ‘ Have you read 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant’s definition of 
her religious views in the Union Sig- 
nal? Oh, how glad I shall be when 
our earnest women will have grown 
sufficiently to harvest the narrow 
cramped chrysalis of creed which now 
confines them. All possibilities lie in 
growth. We shall be Unity some 
day, in good time, or as the expression 
usually goes, ‘in God’s own time.’ ” 

Here is part of the letter, copied from 
the Union Signal, being an answer to a 
question from Miss Willard as to the 
writer’s religious belief: 

‘IT can only say it should be enough 
for all Christians that | am passionately 
and unceasingly endeavoring to live the 
life I believe Christ my Master lived, 
thankful to live it in His name for the 
sake of God and man. He taught no 
creed, but He taught spiritual truths 
and principles of action common to all 
the creeds that bear His name, and 
those ‘truths and principles are what 
inspire my life, my work and teaching. 

“In the earlier days of my public 
speaking, some six or seven years ago, 
I used to announce myself as a Church 
of Englander, but when I came to 


work among all denominations and 


saw how the cross upon which Christ 
is crucified to-day is not made of wood 
but of definitions, I made up my mind 
that in belonging to all I would belong 
in particular to none. ‘Say I am a 
Christ-loving Christian,’ is my answer 
when now and then some inquirer 
asks, * What shall I say you are?’ 
‘Ought I to call myself a Unitarian?’ I 
asked my minister, the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke, a member of whose con- 
gregation I am, whom I have known 
and loved for thirty years, and to 
whom I naturally go for advice when 
I need it. ‘No, certainly not,’ he an- 
swered, ‘ Unitarianism is a sect name, 
and in the work you are doing you 
will do well to keep clear of all sect 
names; you are a Christian, that should 
be enough for all other Christians.’ 

“I am glad he thinks so, for it should 


be so, but is not. I took the afternoon 
service in a Congregational church ona 
recent Sunday afternoon, preaching 
from that Congregational pulpit on the 
subject of conversion, Christmas in the 
heart; the next Tuesday it was in the 
school room of a Baptist chapel with 
the Baptist minister presiding; a few 
weeks ago it was under High Church 
auspices, during my stay with one of 
the Canons of Truro cathedral, and so 
on. So you see [ move freely among 
them all, no man daring to make me 
afraid owing to my religious views, 
which might well be summed up thus— 
I believe it is about my conduct, not 
my views, God will ask me in the day 
of judgment. I believe Christ came to 
show me what my conduct is to be, and 
why? I believe God is my Father, 
and all mankind His child, and Jesus 
Christ by reason of His mission, His 
love, and death, my Elder Brother in 
God. I believe in life eternal.” 


FATHER DAMIEN, 


The name of Christ is heard in many a 
tongue— 

From bearded lips; in tender, lisping tone 

Of rosy childhood, holding sorrow’s moan; 

‘Through threat and consolation it is rung, 

In carven choir melodiously sung. 

But he who Christly sacrifice has known, 

And Christly work and woe; ah! he alone 

Speaks the name truly, all mankind among. 

Priest of the Loyal Life, what subtle sense 

Of inmost harmony was in thy prayer, 

That fluttering surely through the vague im- 
mense, 

From the dull waves of leper-tainted air, 

Was held in a celestial answering, 

Close to the Heart Divine, as ‘earth’s most 
precious thing. | 

Mrs, M, F. Butts. 


NortH Conway, N. H. 


THE EVER PRESENT GOD. 


This ever present life of God acts by 
never changing methods. In all our 
past experience, (sod has given us a 
pledge that he will always keep faith 
with us. To the farmer, God says: 
“My life is in the grain of corn, and the 
kernel of wheat; in the stone of. the 
peach, and the seed of the apple. Do 
you prepare the earth and sow and 
plant these in the way in which 
I have taught thee. Then, in the future 


quicken every atom of matter which it 
touches, and so fashion unto itself a 
body like that whence it came. This 
is what God says to us through experi- 
ence; and every time the farmer yokes 
his oxen to the plow, or scatters seed in 
the furrow, or plants a tree in the orch- 
ard, he expresses his belief that God will 
keep faith with him—that tares will 
not grow from his wheat, nor thistles 
from his corn, nor ‘acorns upon his 
apple tree—that, in a word, no miracle 
will ever happen. 
* *k * * 


Familiarity breeds contempt in un- 
spiritual minds; and I fear that not 
many of us are sufficiently spiritual to 
appreciate these manifestations of Deity 
at their full value. Every moment of 
our lives we are face to face with God. 
As a mother with gentle kisses and lov- 
ing words awakens her child from 
slumber, s 
membrance, greet us every morning 
with the warmth and splendor of his 
sunbeams, that we may awaken to a 
new day of life and love. Asthe mother, 
at close of day, prepares the-couch and 
draws the curtain that her child may 
rest, so doth He, when our day’s task 
is complete, spread about us the cur- 
taining darkness; and, while we sink in 
the unconsciousness of slumber—eur 
very confidence an unspoken prayer, “I 
pray the Lord my soul to keep”—his 
power that never slumbers enforces our 
every heart-beat. But just because the 
evidences of divine power are ever be- 
fore us, they seem inadequate; and we 
demand as proof that it is God who 
does these things in ¢hzs way, that he 
shall do them in some other way; not 
knowing that if what we call miracles 
were as plentiful as lilies and roses we 
should hold them quite as cheap, and 
begin clamoring for something else— 
Rev. F. F. Thompson in Universalist 
Record. 


as in the past, that life shall expand and |. 


doth he, with unfailing re-. 


Garrespondence, 


SURVIVALS OF MEDIZAVAL 
THEOLOGY, 


Epitor oF Uniry:—Through the 
kindness of one of your mission workers 
of the Women’s Auxillary Association, 
I have occasionally received copies of 
Unity, which I like to read. In one 
number | find an interesting paragraph 
on Christian Union, which is excellent. 
It is, however, not desirable to attend 
churches where one hears doctrines ad- 
vocated offensive to progressive thought, 
and an outrage to reason amd common 
sense, as well. We hear it said that 
Jesus must have been crucified to effect 
our salvation; that it was God’s will it 
should be so, and yet they blame the 
Jews for their action in the matter, who 
must have been doing God’s will— 
to state the subject consistently. Then 
Jesus’s death was the punishment we 
deserved to suffer, we are told. Ac- 
cording to this, God punished the 
wrong person—an innocent man. But 
punishment is predicated on the idea of 
gutlt,so that an zznocent person cannot 
de punished. Then we are told by 
some, that all denominated wicked, i, e, 
all who never were converted, will be 
destroyed, or be forever miserable, 
while the few will enjoy the felicity of 
heaven. ‘Thus the moral man-and the 
murderer will be on the same footing 
inthe end. Again it is claimed that 
God created man good, but the devil 
got in and upset God’s plans and 
brought ruin on the race, and will 
finally get the largest number. Is it 
any wonder that sensible people are 
disgusted with such ideas, however 
honestly they are believed in, and 
taught? 

Uniry contains much sensible read- 
ing matter, and I would like several 
copies for distribution. Were it not 
for free thought we should be under a 
most galling religious despotism. I 
think the Unitarian views are in ac- 
cordance with reason and rational re- 
ligion. 

Yours for truth, purity and progress. 

T. L. WauGu. 


Morris, Conn., July 28, 


AN INSTANCE OF LIBERALITY. 


DEAR Unity: The Rev. T. J. Mac- 
kay, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
church, in Council Bluffs, writes as 
follows to a local home paper, from 
Boston, where he is now visiting. It is 
a proof that the world moves, and that 


meating all classes and creeds of men. 


“ Living near the African Methodist church, 
I became acquainted with an incident which 
occurred this week, and which is well worthy 
of record. The present church building known 
as the African Methodist church, was pur- 
chased by them from the Charles St. Baptist 
church a few years ago. The colored people 
were enabled to make the purchase through 
the energetic efforts of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, the leading Unitarian minister, and his 
friends. A debt still remaining on the church, 
the colored people were anxious for the future. 
But that anxiety has. been removed by the 
action of the society from whom the church 
was purchased. The Charles Street Baptist 
society finally resolved to disband, reduced its 
assets to cash, amounting to $17,000, and dis- 
posed of its funds in this manner: 

To the African Methodist church, $7,000. 

Ebenezer Methodist church, $7,500. . 

Young Men’s Christian Union—a Unitarian 
association similar to the Y. M. C. A.—$1,000, 
‘In appreciation of the warm sympathy and 
generous donations of the Unitarians toward 
the colored Charles Street church who bought 
the property.’ 

The balance ($1,500) was to be paid to old 
members of the society in needy circum- 
stances. 

Here is an evidence of Christian good will, 
rare indeed to behold, and which it would be 
impossible to find in any other city than Bos- 
ton. Contrasted with the narrowness and big- 
otry so continually displayed among Christians, 
this action of the Charles Street Baptist society 
certainly deserves a wide-spread mention, and 
let us hope will be copied elsewhere. 

T. J. M.” 


I send the letter to you for republi- 
cation, hoping it may interest your many 
readers as it has me. M. B. M. 

CouncIiL BLuFrFs, Iowa, August 8, 


No people can have a God higher 
than their thought of God, higher than 


Marion Murdock. 


the Christ spirit is more and more per-. 


their own ideas of right and wrong.— 


Ohe Sludy Gable. 


An Old Religion, A Study by J. C. F 
Grumbine. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
Paper, 50 cents, 

The spirit in which this little book 
was manifestly written is admirable, 
but the thought is ill digested. The 
author is nothing if not extreme, and 
this trait involves him in curious con- 
tradictions. Thus we find him in the 
first part indulging in the most scathing 
denunciations of the Christian church 
during a large portion of her history 
as though she had been wholly bad, — 
and in the third part insisting upon the 
most literal application of the injunction 
“ Judge not at all!” We are not even 
to pronounce the criminal less holy 
than other people. He may indeed 
“by his crime have apprehended the 
method of the universe,” whatever that 
may mean. On the same page the 
statement, “ The universe is all right,” 
is followed within ten lines by the 
statement, ** What the church has been 
teaching for nearly 1800 years is the 
gospel of misunderstanding.” The re- 
deeming feature of the book is the 
author’s moral enthusiasm, which rend- 
ers him in turn inconsistent with both 
his exaggerations. The spectacle of 
wrong doing so stirs him that he can- 
not refrain from passing a severe judg- 
ment upon it; while with his own 
burning interest in the highest welfare 
of humanity, he gives us a tangible 
proof that Christianity has not been 
entirely lacking in wholesome fruit. 
Whether it is going to be possible to 
combine a strictly judicial temper with 
that earnestness which is essential for 
the successful accomplishment of the 
work of the world is perhaps as yet 
an unsettled question. For one I am 
hopeful of seeing that happy synthesis. 

H. D. M. 

Elsmere Elsewhere; or, Shifts and Make- 
shifts, Logical and Theological. By a Dis- 
ciple of James Freeman Clarke. Boston: 
Wm. Macdonald & Co. 50 cents. 

Mrs. Malaprop did not like Hamlet 
because it was so full of quotations. No 
one will be apt to urge that objection 
against this odd little book of 190 pages. 
The quotations are here in great 
abundance; but they are instructive and 
entertaining. Our author has se- 
lected a fanciful title, one that does 
not find any special justification in the 
contents of his volume. Indeed, as we 
read we are at considerable loss to know 
not only why he named it ashe did, 
but also what particular purpose he had 
in writing at all. He gives us a 
medley of reflections and_ extracts 
bearing upon various religious questions 
of current interest, all of them indicat- 
ing asympathetic familiarity with the 
most advanced constructive thought of 
to-day. The special interest of the 
book lies in the testimony it bears to the 
capacity of the positive rationalistic 
faith of our time, to command the in- 
terest and retain the enthusiastic devo- 
tion of earnest and intelligent men. The 
author is understood to be a leading ju- 
rist, who has found time in the midst of 
his professional work to acquaint him- 
self with the results of modern critical 
scholarship and speculation, and to 
state some of those results in a concise 
and readable fashion. H. D. M. 


“] was thinking over that question 
of yours, ‘what did I think?’ [of things 
hereafter.| What does it matter what 
any of us think? Why don’t vou ask 
your squirrel what 4e thinks too? The 
great point—the one for all of us—is, 
not to take false words in our mouths, 
and to crack our nuts innocently through 
winter and rough weather.”— Fohn 


Ruskin. 


RiTuaAts leave small space for 
“ waiting on God,” which is the highest 
act of devotion. . . Perhaps listen- 
ing to God and waiting on God is the 
best and highest part of praying. Si- 
lence is golden.— Christian Union. 


MEN must have nourishment; and 
even if it be mixed with gravel and 
dirt, it serves them better than the 
‘piled husks of speculation that have 


ceased to hold corn.— arto. 
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Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE AGE. 


By Rassi IsAAc S, MOSEs. 


In that collection of prophetic ora- 
tions, commonly known as the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, some chapters of a 
nameless seer are wedged in between 
the immortal exhortations of Isaiah, 
of Jerusalem, and the historical conclu- 
sion of his book. The great Unknown 
of the captivity beholds the vision of 
the returned exiles, when God will be 
exalted and fill Zion with justice and 
righteousness. The new Israel shall 
be established upon a firmer basis than 
ever was the Israel of old. “ For wis- 
dom and knowledge shall be the stabil- 
ity of thy time, the strength of thy 
salvation, the fear of the Lord, that is 
thy treasure.”—Isaiah xxxiil, 6. 

It is often charged that the burdens 
and visions of Israel’s prophets are 
monotonous repetitions of but few 
ideas, often emphasized in the same 
words and pet phrases. Yet if we look 
at them more closely we shall find 
great variation and diversity in the ap- 
parent sameness and monotony. It is 
true each prophet is the bearer of the 
same message, the same truth inspires 
them all, but each brings to it the 
wealth of his experience, the riches of 
his individual character, and thus he is 
not only the messenger of God’s 
charge, but also the truest interpreter of 
that charge, for the age in which he 
lives. God’s truth remains ever the 
same; it varies not with the ceaseless 
succession of time. But each genera- 
tion needs a different interpretation of 
that truth. Every age must produce its 
own prophets. For every generation 
is a re-birth of humanity, to whom cer- 
tain tasks and duties are assigned which 
were unknown or unintelligible to pre- 
ceding. generations. ) 

In the grand and ceaseless march of 
human events no phenomenon is so 
singular as the special signature which 
every age bears as it looms up from the 
birthplace of time and takes its rank in 
the line of historical procession. Is 
there truth in the poet’s fancy calling 
the hoary past the “Golden Age,” 
which so deteriorated in a few genera- 
tions that his own time deserved no 
better appellation than the “Iron Age?” 
The meaning of the legend undoubt- 
edly is that humanity is not a continuous 
flux of the same unvarying life current, 
but a vast ocean, with its ebb and tide 
of progress and retrogression; its 
blooming isles and fertile shores of 
growth and productiveness; its. hidden 
rocks and treacherous ledges of vice and 
crime; its burning winds of fanaticism 
and sweeping hurricanes of passion. 
But a truer reading is that man’s history 
presents an upward movement and the 
golden age lies in the future, not in the 
past. The ages of savagery and bar- 
-barism are followed by the attempts of 
the earlier civilizations. The colossal 
empires of Asia and Africa may be 
termed the ages of organized physical 
power. A higher solution is presented 
in the short bloom of Hellenic culture. 
Glorious Greece comes with her mes- 
sage of ideal beauty and intellectual 
ripeness. Rome builds hér granite 
walls of civic organization and the cos- 
mopolitan state. Israel voices through 
the mouths of her prophets her message 
of holiness and righteousness. Periods 
of religious and moral decomposition 
make room for the ages of great relig- 
ious agitation and the crystalization of 
new faiths. So also the age of political 
decay and national dismemberment, as 
in the case of the Roman empire in the 
early centuries of the common era, is 
followed by the ages in which new 
nations are forming upon the ruins of 
the old. Even the Middle or Dark 
Ages, with all their ignorance and bar- 
barism, are not without flashes of pecu- 
liar import; they are vocal with the 
songs of heroism and loyalty, of noble 


in commerce and in 


chivalry and the rosy glow of love’s de- 
votion. And as the clouds of darkness 
are receding, the twin genti of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation stand 
out on the brightening heaven of hu- 
manity. The age of wonder and dis- 
covery pave the way for the ages of 
doubt and inquiry; the mighty skeptical 
minds of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries demand a better answer from 
Nature in their iaboratories, and thus 
lay the foundation to the structure of 
the new sciences. In the eighteenth 
century the age of reason is followed 
by the age of revolution andsthe growth 
of constitutional governments. Nor is 
the close of the last and the beginning 
of our own century without its special 
signature; it may rightly be termed the 
age of philosophy, emptying, however, 
into the stagnant waters of gross materi- 
alism and intellectual despair. | 
And what is the characteristic of our 
age—the signature of the time in which 
we live? Within the memory of the 
present generation the sceptre has fallen 
from the feeble hands of barren 
philosophy, and was lifted up by the 
sinewy arm of natural science. A bet- 
ter method of investigation has enabled 
the human mind to read aright the laws 
of nature and trace the force that binds 
stone and star, plant and planet, mole 
and mammal, the dew-drop on the 
rose-leaf .and sunbeam that bathes in it, 
into a common unity, each having its 
cause and explanation in its antecedents. 
So rapid has been the advance of this 
science during the latter half of our 
century that it has for generations an- 
ticipated the sluggish march of the 
intellect, and almost changed the fabric 
of our civilization. At no time did 


mankind possess such a vast store of 
sifted information, such a number of 


verified facts and deducted generaliza- 
tions, and at no period in the world’s 
history has science so thoroughly trans- 
lated theory into practice as in these 
days of our own generation when time 
and distance have been abbreviated, the 
earth chained to the service of man by 
fetters of steel, and a nervous system 
for humanity at large made of fibres of 
iron. Everywhere, in war and peace, 
all industries, 
science has brought about a complete 
change from the methods and usages of 
former days. 

To whatever point future ages may 
advance; however higher their standard 
of knowledge will be than ours, and 
however important the discoveries that 
will yet be made, this age, the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, will for- 
ever bear the laurel wreath of honor as 
the Age of Science, the epoch of that 
wisdom not spun of the cobwebs of 
subtle dialectics, but built upon the 
adamantine rock of sound reason, sup- 
ported by experience and verified by the 
tests of practical life. 

But this science, if it has built up 
much, it has also destroyed much; if it 
has made a new earth, it has destroyed 
the old heaven. Among the changes 
wrought by this prophet of the age, 
none has been more deeply felt than 
its effect upon the religious opinion of 
men. The present systems of religion 
are based upon a cosmogony which an 
earlier stage of science has conjectured 
as to the origin and structure of the 
universe. Seience has shattered the 
crystal spheres of the ancients; it has 
torn the stationary earth from its firm 
foundation and sent it spinning through 
endless space; and now our earth in- 
stead of being the centre of the universe 
is but a tiny speck on a vast system of 
worlds. A mistaken notion of piety 
assumes to know the manner and 
method by which the Creative Power 
of the world called all things into ex- 
istence. Science, with true prophetic 
insight, has caught a different vision of 
the working of God in Nature. It 
opens for us a vista of countless ages of 
formation. In the slow process of 
time the Divine energy is unfolding 
and revealing itself in myriad forms of 
life, all testifying to one inherent pur- 
pose running through them all, from 
the lowest to the highest. Instead of a 


quickly finished world with a God, 


looking on from some remote corner of 
the universe, occasionally mending and 
altering by arbitrary acts the divinely 
established order, science brings before 
our eyes a universe continually making, 
worlds forming, worlds dissolving into 
their nebular substance; the very ex- 
panse of the infinite space quick with 
life, trembling with motion, quivering 
with energy. 

Is there warfare between this scien- 
tific view of the universe and the 
commonly accepted creeds of religion? 
Let them whose faith is anchored to 
the early guesses of the dawning in- 
tellect combat or conciliate the riper 
answer of science, as to the problem of 
the surrounding world, and by what 
name that infinite life, that animating 
force, that eternal energy be called. 
We have no concern in that warfare. 
For us the “conflict between religion 
and science”’ never assumed any serious 
aspect. The sources of Judaism pre- 
tend not to be text-books of science. 
They reflect the earlier condensation of 
the heaven-aspiring mind without at- 
tempting to make these poetic guesses 
at truth dogmas of belief or conditions 
of salvation. The conception of God 
as the immanent cause of all existence, 
the sustainer of the visible world—this 
conception. of God which Judaism 
teaches has not been superseded by the 
loftiest philosophy, and to-day science 
comes to corroborate this conception of 
absolute unity. The universe is one, and 
it is unthinkable without the idea of 
intelligence and purpose permeating it. 

To study, therefore, the laws of na- 
ture,.to listen to the voice of the con- 
tinual revelation of God in the ever- 
growing and shaping world without, is 
one of the essential characteristics of 
Judaism. In its vocabulary wisdom 
holds a higher place than faith or blind 
belief. The whole life of Israel bears 
witness to this assertion. The suprem- 
acy of reason, the spirit of keen inquiry 
and fearless questioning, adorn the brow 
of her noblest sons. From Moses to 
Isaiah, from Philo, the Alexandrian, 
to Saadya, Maimonides, Spinoza and 
Mendelssohn—what a host of thinkers 
and bold reasoners crowd before our 
mental sight! They all found the 
strength of salvation in the search after 
wisdom, in the eager quest after truth. 
In this love of knowledge lies the 
secret of Israel’s continued existence, 
the stability of her times in spite of all 
vicissitudes she has undergone, all 
mutations through which she _ has 
passed. And to-day, when science has 
destroyed the charm of the fairy-tales 
of old, we must seek our strength, not 
in the superstitions of past ages, but in 
the living power of that spirit of wis- 
dom so characteristic of our own age. 
Not in excluding but in embracing the 
results. of science, though they may for 
a while disturb our complacency, ‘tan 
we make religion a living force, a 
strength of salvation, an agency for the 


shaping of our lives in harmony with 


universal life. 

For this prophet of the age, science, 
has yet another message for us, not 
only a message of wisdom but also of 
knowledge, the knowledge of our- 
selves. What is man and what is his 
mission have been the perplexing rid- 
dles of all past generations. All ancient 
religions have been attempts at the so- 
lution of this problem. Inthe hierarchy 
of heathen divinities man is an anomaly, 
the object of their envy or petulant 
play. He has been shaped in spite of 
their will. In the huge and sombre 
theogonies of Egypt and Persia, man’s 
existence on earth is but a fleeting 
passage from one eternity to another, 
this life but a brief moment of proba- 
tion. Christianity took the cue from 
these, her teachers, and shifted the 
meaning of man’s life from the here to 
the hereafter. ‘ Save thy soul!” is her 
message to man. Judaism voiced a 
different answer. Man is a child of 
God molded in hisimage. He is placed 
on this earth for a most definite pur- 
pose: to transform the earth into an 
Eden by his watchful work, by obed- 
ience to the divine law. The shadows 
of an unknown future shall not darken 


the bright countenance of the present. 
The mystery of the hereafter belongs 
to God and can form no motive in the 
shaping of man’s conduct. And this 
conduct—what should it be? What 
else but to grow in righteousness and 
holiness. The law of holiness is man’s 
divine patrimony; obedience to it the 
result of the knowledge of his God-like 
nature. 

The story which science tells of the 
advent and purport of man on earth 
reads essentially the same, though 
somewhat differently spelled. Begin- 
ning with the lowest forms of organic 
life man rises gradually in the scale of 
sentient existence, until his intelligence 
enables him to be master of all beings, 
and make all things subservient to his 
will. Socially he starts from the lowest 
state of savagery, passes through all 
phases of barbarism, through paftial 
civilization to the present height of cul- 
ture. From physical he rises to mental, 
from mental to moral, and from moral 
to spiritual Who can deny that 
throughout all these ages one increasing 
purpose runs? Who sees not that a 
Divine hand is determining man’s 
destiny and is leading him to higher 
aims? 

From the examination of his out- 
ward structure science turns to the 
study of the inner world of man, and 
lo, here too it discovers an upward 
tendency. Morality, too, is a growth, 
and conscience has its history as well as 
the physical frame. The consummation 
and crowning glory of all scientific 
labor is the study of the conduct of 
man, and to-day Ethics is the queen to 
whom all the sciences pay homage, 
morality the choicest fruit and the tree 
of knowledge. Theresult must be the 
growth of a more perfect humanity. 
The master-word of modern science 
bears still a deeper meaning when ap- 
plied to the problem of humanity. 
The strife of the physically strongest is 
lifted into the sovereignity of the mor- 
ally fittest. Toward this consummation 
all evolution is tending, and thus science 


reiterates the ancient Hebrew’s convic-*® 


tion that man is not a product of 
chance, humanity not the result of 
accident. A child is he of the living 
God, whose kingdom of righteousness 
and holiness he shall establish on earth. 
This conviction must be ours if our 
religion is to lift us up to a higher 
plane. Morality must be the main stay 
of our life, the knowledge of ourselves 
and our relation to the larger life of 
humanity the main spring of our relig- 
ious aspirations. The highest service 
which we can render unto God can 
only be in making ourselves fit instru- 
ments in the service of humanity, and 
that without any ulterior design for re- 
ward or fear of punishment. Goodness 
must be its own reward, holiness its own 
incentive. } 

And toward what goal is all this 
leading us? What is to be the end 
and outcome of this mental growth and 
moral effort? There can be. but one 
answer by every honest mind: The 
flower and fruitage of this unceasing 
endeavor is truth, the recognition of 
that source of life, that fountain of 


wisdom, that well-spring of righteous- 


ness from which all human knowledge 
and goodness flow, and to which they 
finally return. In a word, this un- 
remitted process leads to: God, the 
cause of all causes.. Behind the physical 
phenomena of nature there is the eter- 
nal power that is manifested and throbs 
in every pulsation of the universe. In 
this divine Power we too have our 
being. On him centres all human 
dignity and worth. Without the thought 
of this power the universe has no 
meaning, man no mission. All is 
chance, all the result of blind forces, 
the play of dumb and stupid matter. 

By the aid of true science we read a 
more consoling lesson in the stars 
above, in the rocks beneath, in the life 
of man within. 


Science not only has made a new ® 


earth, it has also created a new heaven. 
And here is where the prophet of the 
age hands to his older, and of late neg- 
lected, brother, religion, the staff of 
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leadership. Science has opened for us 
the true temple of God. Religion 
must lead us to the shrine which holds 
humanity’s highest treasures, love and 
reverence for the ideal; religion must 
kindle for us the altar flames of hope 
and courage, arouse our hearts by the 
concordant sounds of duty and devotion, 
and fill our souls with the sweet 
harmonies of cheerfulness and peace. 
This is the true function of religion. 
Not to fetter and subject the mind toa 
blind belief in unintelligible dogmas, 
but to inspire it to loftier aims, that it 
may wing itself upward and in its 
heaven-soaring flight catch a ray of the 
infinite sun of truth, is the mission of 
religion to man. Christianity demands 
faith from its adherents as the first con- 
dition of salvation. The word faith 
has a strange meaning to us. Judaism 
has summed up all religion in the older 
formula, *“ Fear of God.” Not craven 
fear or servile submission and inactive 
resignation, but that sense of awe and 
reverence that fills the soul when think- 
ing of the ever-present God of the 
universe, with its infinite array of forms 
and forces, all working together 
through the law of absolute wisdom 
and eternal goodness—this higher re- 
ligious aspiration is implied in_ the 
Hebrew prophet’s assurance that the 
fear of the Lord isthe priceless treasure 
of man’s diviner life. 

All wisdom is fragmentary and aim- 
less unless it be overarched by this 
thought of God, and all our goodness 
would be but mockery and self-delusion, 


unless built upon the everlasting rock | 


of holiness. The agnostic’s plea of 
ignorance as to the presence of the 
eternal power in whom we live, can 
furnish no reasonable explanation of the 
world and of man. 

The underlying “principle of all 
wisdom is the fear of God,” says the 
Hebrew proverb, and in the same awe 
and reverence for the divine can we 
find the higher sanctions of morality. 

Upon this firm foundation let us 
build our spiritual and moral life. 
Upon the basis of our historical associ- 
ation let us erect our sanctuary, a Jewish 
sanctuary, whose broad and spacious 
windows will let in the light of the new 
time. Weneed not break with the past. 
From it we draw our best impulses, 
our richest sentiments, and in the re- 
construction of our religious life we 
need these historical elements as the 
foundation stones of the new edifice. 
But let us, at the same time, embrace 
the present with all the promise which 
it holds for us, making the religion of 
Israel the expression of the highest and 
the noblest humanity. This is our 
mission in this world, not only in the 
past, but throughout the ages; this 
message, which we bring to mankind 
as a consecrated prophet of God, 
upon whom shall rest the spirit of 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and of strength, the 
spirit of knowledge and the fear of 
God. Amen. 


REASON, 

I would not always reason. ‘The 
straight path wearies us with its never- 
varying line, and we grow melancholy. 

I would make Reason my guide, but 
she should sometimes sit patiently by 
the wayside while I traced the mazes of 
the pleasant wilderness around me. 

She should be my counselor, but not 
my tyrant; for the spirit needs impulses 
from a deeper source than hers, and 
there are motions in the mind of man 
that she must look upon with awe.— 
Anonymous. 


As poetry is not for the critics, so re- 
ligion is not for the theologians. When 
it is stiffened-into phrases, and these 
phrases are declared to be objects of 
reverence but not of intelligence, it 1s 
on-the way to become a useless en- 
cumbrance, the rubbish of the past, 
blocking the road.—Mark Pattison. 

Moratiry which goes beyond con- 
scientiousness must have recourse to re- 
ligion.— Prof. Bowne. 

THE situation that has not its duty, 
its ideal, was never yet occupied by 
man.— Carlyle. 


A Work which will deeply interest all Thinking People. 


THE OOMING OREED OF THE WORLD. 


IS THERE NOT A FAITH MORE SUBLIME 
AND BLISSFUL THAN CHRIS- 
TIANITY? 


A Voice Crying in the Wilderness, 
By FREDERICK GERHARD. 


Prove all things.—PAuL. 
Truth shall make you free.—J Esus. 
I have dared.—ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 


This book is not 2gaimst but for religion, 
and is not the, result of hasty labor, but the 
fruit of forty years of reflection and research. 
Its contents are based upon the author’s con- 
viction that, unless religion is to die out en- 
tirely,—thus making life worthless,—the faith 
in one Supreme Being must be fixed in the 
minds and hearts of that very large class who, 
in leaving the churches behind them, imagine 
there is no middle ground tostand on between 
the dogmas of the Church and atheism. 
There can be no greater calamity to men than 
the destruction of their faith in an Omnipo- 
tent Father. This faith must be preserved. 
It is broad and easily comprehended, and the 
object of this book is to set it clearly before 
the eyes of all men. 
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PORTIONS OF THE THESES. 


There is only one Supreme Being, who 
rules the world, and to whom everything owes 
its origin. This Supreme Being we call 
God. 


There is only one religion,—namely, that 
more or less distinct feeling of dependence 
upon a Supreme Being which is common to 
all men; and the sense of duty and obedience 
to the will of God which grows from this and 
makes itself heard within us. 


Religion is not a form. It does not consist 
in the belief or in the dogmas of any one 
church, or any observance of certain rites and 
priestly actions, but only in the love of God, 
in the suppression of all selfishness, and in 
active love of our fellow-creatures. 


God does not require of us that we should be 
Christians, or Israelites, or. Mohammedans, or 
that we should belong to any other sect, but 
that we should be good and faithful men. If 
we honestly strive after this aim and reach it, 
we have fulfilled the object of our life. It is 
the highest aim we can reach; all else is 
futile. 


Two powerful influences regulate men’s 
actions—the submission to the will of the 
Supreme Being, and the predomination of our 
ewn will—z.¢., selfishness. The first produces 
love and peace, and the last heartlessness and 
disorder. 


There are no miracles, there never have 
been miracles, and. there never can be mira- 
cles. Everything that occurs in the universe 
is produced according to eternal, unchangea- 
ble laws. The belief in miracles is the origin 
of superstition. | 


Reason is the highest gift which God has 
given to men, and we are bound to use it. 
We must not believe blindly, but must medi- 
tate seriously upon our relations to God and 
upon our duties, Reason leads to the knowl- 
edge of truth. 


Religion and science are not opposed to 
each other. They are the founders of the 
welfare of mankind and fellow-workers. Both 
pursue the same task, —to enlighten men, to 
make them better and happier. 


The Bible, which Christianity calls the 
word of God, is, like every other book, the 
work of man, written by men _ who, like 
others, were subject to errors, and who more. 
over lived in an age -which, in culture and 
knowledge, stands far behind that in which 
we live. The Bible, besides much that is 
good and beautiful, contains many errors, 
much that is incomprehensible, that is op- 
posed to reason, that has no relation to relig- 
ion; much that is unholy, and for which the 
name, The Word of God, is altogether un- 
suited. . 


The human spirit isimmortal. Neither re 
ward nor punishment awaits us after death, 
but a further development to a higher spiritual 
life, until our spirit has reached perfection and 
has joined the Great Spirit of the World and 
has become one with it. 


Liberty in public and private life cannot 
exist without complete justice. Liberty is 
not the right to do everything we wish to 
do, but only the right to do all which does not 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the New York Belletristic Fournal., 


A voluminous and a remarkable book. It 
treats of the most sublime and imporiant sub- 
ject, the greatest riddle, the contemplation of 
which man can engage in: his own spiritual 
being and its connection with the universe — 
the boundless theme which is generally called 
Religion. The author has accomplished his 
task in the most thorough manner, but he has 
not done so from a dogmatical or scholastical 
standpoint, but from the standpoint of an 
earnest friend of, and sincere searcher after, 
truth, possessed of a truly pious mind—a 
man who believes in the highest ideals of 
mankind, and strives to utilize them for the 
good of his fellow-men. The author is 
eighty years of age, and what he gives us in 
his work is the result of his investigations and 
researches, carried on during a life which has 
been mainly devoted to further the ends of 
humanity; every word he utters shows his 
earnest conviction and his well-ripened ex- 
perience. It is characteristic of the author as 
well as of his work, that he possessed the 
courage to place on the title-page the words, 
“Is there not a Faith more sublime and bliss- 
ful than Christianity?” The object of the 
book is to answer this question, and while 
the author performs his difficult task in a 
thorough and sincere manner, his work shows 
that he has devoted much thought and re- 
flection to the important subjects he discusses, 
which cannot fail to deeply interest those who 
think, while convincing and showing. the 
right path to those who doud?t, and at the 
same time confirming those in their belief 
who had already arrived at a conviction sim- 
ilar to that of the author. The firm founda- 
tion of his religious views is the belief in a 
Supreme Being and in love to our fellow- 
creatures. He is far from undervaluing the 
sublime doctrines of Jesus, but on the contrary 
he proclaims them the most sublime and blissful 
ever promulgated, which, in the most earnest 
manner, exhort us to love one another; but 
the author is strongly opposed to the priest- 
hood which places the actions of Jesus in a 
wrong light, and gives to his words a false 
interpretation. Like the Apostle Paulus, he, 
too, wants to “ prove all things,” and the words 
of Jesus, “truth shall make you free,” 
guide him in his investigations and researches, 
He is convinced that his thoughts live in the 
hearts of many, and will find a welcome echo 
in the hearts of hundreds of thousands; but 
he is also well aware that he will encounter 
many bitter adversaries, mostly among those 
who believe blindly, and do not want to either 
see or hear, who consider it a sin to even reflect 
upon religious subjects; furthermore, among 
the Pharisees who teach what they themselves 
do not believe; and lastly, among the Atheists. 
Full of courage and thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of his teachings, Mr. Gerhard faces 
all his opponents with the words of Ulrich 
von Hutten, ‘I have dared!” 


(From The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine.) 


The author of this volume puts upon the 
title-page the question, “Is there nota Faith 
more sublime and blissful than Christianity ?” 
The book is an argument for the affirmative 
of the question raised. To the author’s 
mind the better faith—the coming Faith of 
the World—is that in which reason, morality, 
love and immortality constitute the founda- 
tion and pillars. We find ourselves in perfect 
agreement with much that this intelligent and 
well-furnished mind here offers for the con- 
sideration of his fellow men. We admire his 
spirit. That in the work, which gives it its 
force, which is specially urged as the needed 
creed of the world, is that which, to our 
thinking, is the very base and essence of 
Christianity itself—love to God and the neigh- 
bor; the use of reason in estimating the 
Scriptures, the doctrines and records of the 
churches, and in applying the principles of 
justice and love to all classes of men. He 
sees many contrary things in the Bible; dis- 
cards the idea of miracles, yet believes that 
the teachings of Jesus are the best ever pro- 
mulgated. He has gathered a great deal of 
useful information on matters of science, 
morality and religion, man’s nature and des- 
tiny. Heardently advocates social purity and 
exact justice, a love that enforces these, and 
the certainty of an endless life for the spirit, 
to which we accord a hearty endorsement. 


(From Uniry, Chicago.) 


This book is the summing up by a candid, 
earnest thinker and seeker after truth. By 
force of his owh thought the author outgrew 
the popular creed in which he was brought 
up. Being asked the question which he asks 
on the title-page, he was constrained in all 
candor to answer it in the affimative, meaning 
by Christianity the average faith of those who 
bear the Christian name. The fact is encour- 
aging that this earnest man, by his own 
thought, has arrived so nearly at our conclu- 
sions upon these questions. 


(From the Philadelphia Record.) 


A readable and sincere volume on a familiar 
theme—the possibility of a faith more sublime 
and blissful than Christianity. Acknowledg- 
ing the existence of a Supreme Being entitled 
to adoration and divine veneration, the author 
defines religion as not a form, or the accept- 
ance of any dogma, or the observance of any 
rite, but the love of the Supreme Being, the 
suppression of selfishness, and aetive love of 
our fellow-creatures. The miraculous is re- 
jected, and the supernatural, though there are 
“supersensible things”—“ natural events 
which appear to our senses as accomplished 


interfere with the rights of others. 


which we cannot comprehend with our im- 
perfect senses”. We are bound to use reason, 
as leading to the knowledge of truth; religion 
and science are co-workers in the same task 
of enlightening men and increasing their hap- 
piness ; the Bible is the work of man and “ there 
is no other revelation than that which God 
has given us in nature, the universe and our 
own conscience.” The human spirit is im- 
mortal, and there is no system of rewards or 
punishments after death, but a further devel- 
opment till the spirit is at one with the Great 
Spirit of the World. Such are the principal 
theses which the author defends and develops 
in his interesting volume, 


(rom City and Country, Columbus, Ohio.) 


This is a work that contains more sound 
sense upon Religion than any other work ever 
published. It isa book that will deeply inter- 
est all intelligent people, that will find its way 
into every household, and must be read around 
every hearthstone in the Nation. The pub- 
lishers may be proud to place so good and 
true a work before the people. 


(from the Alpha, Washington, D.C.) 


This book seems to be not only a prophesy, 
but a vision of the fulfilment of the desire of 
every devout heart, for unity of faith, whose 
creed shall teach of One living God, the lov- 
ing and beneficent Father of all mankind, 
which unity shall result from a more perfect 
knowledge of His character and works as 
discovered in science and inspiration, and not 
as at present divided into many different sects 
who differ on fundamental doctrines. The 
book abounds in much that is useful and inter- 
esting. he chapter on prayer is especially 
beautiful, and fully expresses our views ‘on 
i much used and often misused privilege. 

1e examples of uses and abuses of prayer 
are truthful and useful to contemplate. Much 
patient study has been given in the prepara- 
tion of the historical facts regarding the his- 
tery of the origin and authenticity of the 
separate books of the Bible, the different in- 
terpretations and estimates of value by emi- 
nent and learned men. 

(From the New York Evening 7 elegram.) 

It must be acknowledged that Mr. Ger- 
hard’s book may be read with profit. The 
morality it inculcates is pure. The disposi- 
tion it encourages is hopeful and cheerful. 
The belief it upholds is stimulating, and 
the principle it maintains of loving one’s 
fellow-man is undoubtedly at the bottom of 
that enthusiasm which desires progress and 
reform. 


(From the New York State Gazette.) 


The author tells in this volume, how he 
was induced to make a thorough study of 
the Bible and of religious history; how his 
mind gradually became extricated from the 
network of dogmatism, and how he arrived 
at the firm conviction, that true religion 
consists in nothing else but in love of God, 
and of our fellow-men. It is well known 
that this is also the essence of the teachings 
of Jesus; unfortunately, however, they have 
been so much perverted and enshrouded in 
dogmatical darkness that it became really 
necessary to take action upon the words of 
the Apostle Paulus “to prove all things.” 
Such an action is embodied in this book, 
which, while it is written in a spirit of deep 
earnest, never becomes dry and uninteresting. 
It gives ample proof that the author is thor- 
oughly acquainted with his theme. All of 
those who are doubters on the subject of re- 
ligion will find in this work acomplete collec- 
tion of important and highly interesting data, 
which have been compiled with the greatest 
diligence and care, and to ebtain which it 
would otherwise be necessary to look up and 
examine hundreds of volumes, thus making 
Mr. Gerhard’s book a formidable warrior in 
the fight against superstition and _ priestly 
stupidity. ‘The author’s “ Coming Creed of 
the World” pre-eminently consists in what 
is generally called “ humanity.” His faith is a 
very simple one — it comprises merely the be- 
lief in God, immortality, and freedom of will; 
and his fearless comments upon the Bible, 
Sects, Rites, Ceremonies, Miracles, Fanati- 
cism, &c., are deserving of great considera- 
tion, the more so, as they have been dictated 
by the author’s most heartfelt convictions. 


(From the Index, Boston.) 


The author’s creed is belief in One God, 
the author and ruler of all things, and in re- 
ligion as the feeling of dependence upon this 
Being, the sense of duty and obedience to and 
love of him, and, which is next in importance, 
love of man. Everything that occurs in the 
universe is according to law. Reason is the 
highest gift of God to man. The revelations 
in nature and in the human conscience are 
the only divine revelations. Man is immortal, 
and will improve after death, until he “ has 
reached perfection, and has joined the Great 
Spirit of the World, and has become one 
with it.” Considerable space is given to a 
statement of the errors of the Bible, absurd- 
ities of the Christian theology, and the crimes 
and cruelties of Christian persecutors. “The 
activity of the soul is dependent on the sen- 
sual organs and as these organs die with the 
body, the soul also must lose its activity with 
them and cannot be immortal. It is different 
with the spirit, which does not depend upon 
the organs of the body; for a man may be 
deprived of the use of his senses, yet he will 
be able to ¢hink—that is to say, be spiritually 
active.” 


(From the Moorestown (N.J.) Chronicle.) 
The Coming Creed of the World treats of 


facts, but the origin and mutual connection of 


the desire for something broader than de- 
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dominational religion, which is felt by many, 
but repressed for fear that it might lead them 
into forbidden paths. — A perusal of the book 
will awaken a desire for a thorough knowl. 
edge of the truth. 


(From the Brownsville (Ohio) Gazette.) 


The author ably discusses the question—Is 
there not a faith more sublime and blissful 
than Christianity? He furnishes a reasonable 
basis of faith for the mzllions who believe in 
God, and yet are ot adle to accept all the 
doctrines of the churches. The book is full 
of important information not known to the 
ordinary reader. The style is attractive, the 
arguments good, and the entire book is per- 
vaded by a religious spirit. 

(From the Luctfero, published in Ancona, Italy.) 


This book deserves thé attention of all those, 
whose peace of mind is_ unsettled re- 
garding religious form—no matter which 
creed — and who are afraid lest a change 
would only make them feel worse. The 
author has spent forty years in the study of 
his important subject which arises as a burn- 
ing question at every critical epoch of history. 
Translations of the book into various lan- 
guages are in preparation and within a short 
time an Italian edition also may be published. 
The contents of the book is based on the con- 
viction of the author, that if religion shall not 
perish altogether — leaving life without any 
purpose —the faith in One Supreme Being 
must be fixed in the mind and in the heart of 
that large class of people who, leaving behind 
the different churches, think, that there is no 
intermediate terrain on which to stand_be- 
tween the dogmas of the church and athe- 
ism.—The book is written with a sincere love 
of the true, it is one of those few books, 
which ought to be found in the hands Bf 


- many and which after reading induces and 


comforts to remain on or to take the path of 
the good and true. 


(From the Golden Gate, San Francisco.) 


A great book, one which in its power to 
stir the thinking world will sweep incompar- 
ably “ Robert Elsmere,” as the earthquake it- 
self instead of the premonitory trembling 
which heralds its approach, is “ The Coming 
Creed of the World,” by Frederick Gerhard, 
who on these precepts, “ Prove all things.”— 
Paul; “ Truth shall make you free ”’—Jesus; 
and “I have dared.”—Ulrich Von Hutton; 
boldly and logically presents for acceptance 
“A Faith More Sublime and Blissful than 
Christianity,” using the term Christianity in 
its corrupt application to dogma, cant and fa- 
naticism. Mr. Gerhard bases his religion of 
the future on a future on a belief in the “only 
one Supreme Being, called God, who rules 
the world, and to whom everything owes its 
origin,” and upon a liberty founded upon love, 
purity, truth and justice; a strict following of 
duty to God and to one’s neighbor; and of 
that uziversal brotherhood, proceeding from a 
belief in, and a desire to follow the One Su- 
preme Being, who is essentially a God of 
Love. No earnest, thinking seeker after the 
truth can fail to be deeply moved by this great 
work, which is not merely an expression of in- 
dividual opinion, but acarefully prepared state- 
ment of FACTS, with indisputable proofs that 
must carry conviction to the overthrow of ex- 
isting fallacies, and lead to a faith infinitely 
higher than any which rests on dogma or su- 
perstition. Under the subject of “ Ilmmor- 
tality,” Spiritualists may object to“ An En- 
tirely Impersonal Future Life.” But to find 
in the 526 pages of the book only one point 
of exception is of itself remarkable; and the 
learned and venerable author has in this great 
work conferred an inestimable boon upon all 
seekers after the truth, many of whom will 
readily accept “The Coming Creed of the 
World,” as here presented, and all find some- 
thing to aid them in progression. 


(From the Religio-Philos. Fournal, Chicago.) 


This is an earnest, thoughtful book, whose 
author rerninds us of a “ voice crying in the 
wilderness,” and two of whose mottoes are 
“ Prove all things,’ and ‘ Truth shall make 
you free.” It is needless to say that Mr. Ger- 
hard has no issue with the fundamental spirit- 
ual and religious truths enunciated by Jesus 
among other great prophets and reformers, 
and which alike underlie all religious systems 
of the world; but he makes a bold and manly 
protest against the mass of stupid, false and 
harmful ecclesiastical dogmas and creeds, 
which are now the barnacles accepted by or- 
thodox Christians, so-called, instead of the true 
strong meat of psychical science. Thus he 
handles our accepted version of the Bible as 
it should be handled, without gloves, but with 
tongs; showing up “the letter of the 
law that killeth,” and often disclosing the 
true occult or esoteric meaning of passages 
whose surface is anything but good or true. 
In like free thinking or truth-seeking spirit, 
formal Christianity is attacked as to its dog- 
mas, sects, rites and ceremenies, miracles, 
priests, missionaries, fanaticism, and all the 
rest of the well known furnishings of ortho- 
doxy. There is a good deal in the book to 
make most persons wince as at a touch of the 
surgeon’s knife; but it is all the better for 
that. Most of the author’s “ Theses ” now re- 
ceive the support of Spiritualists, Theoso. 
phists, and other progressive thinkers, and the 
book can not fail todo good. The writer of 
this book is clear in his statements, has evi- 
dently read much and has the faculty of pre- 
senting his facts in terse English. He is a 
man, too, of a deep, venerative, religious 
nature. He strikes hard, but with a heart 
in his striking. He scatters to the winds 
much of the accumulated theological lore of 


he world’s teachers. One rises from the per- 
usal of his book with the conviction that 
much that we have been taught to regard 
as final, has yet to be rediscussed and settled 
for the thousandth time. He riddles and 
almost eliminates all the claimed Christian 
historic facts. He shows that the foundation 
of the Church is crumbling sand; and like 
another Robert Elsmere finally reaches firm 
ground in the recognition that all we know of 
God is to be found in the heart of humanity; 
that the religion of Jesus is summed up in 
love to God, and in love to man. We sum up 
the author’s faith in our own language: The 
fatherhood of God; the brotherhood of man; 
and the immanence of the Divine Spirit of 


.the actuating principle of every true life; 


freedom of thought and sentiment in the 
higher life of divinity—ever opening God- 
ward as our natures reflect this spiritual 
thought in ever-widening relation to God and 
man, is the inspiration of the author of this 
book. 


- (From the New Ideal, Boston.) 


Certainly Mr. Gerhard gives us an earnest 
book; the book ofa student, a thinker, a lover 
of the best. And if there is something of a 
sublime egotism in the implication which he 
makes, both in the title of his work and in his 
subject-matter, that there is no question of his 
Creed being #ke Creed to which we and all 
the world must come, still there is probably 
enough of truth and “availibilty ” in what he 
gives us, and in what he gleans for us in all 


lands and literatures, to make his book valu-. 


able, suggestive, an actual prognostieation of 
something better, and truly, (as he himself says 
of it), “a voice crying in the wilderness.” It 
is a voice, moreover, crying far and wide; be- 
sides the American editon, a Danish transla- 
tion has been published in Copenhagen, a 
French one is about to be issued in Brussels, 
an Italian translation is in preparation at Tu- 
rino, and a German edition at Berlin. And 
certainly the author shows abundant evidence 
why the interrogation in his sub-title is to be 
answered affirmatively. Yes, Mr. Gerhard, 
we believe with you; not in all points, true; 
but in this: that there ss “a faith more sub- 
lime and blissful than Christianity.”’ And you 
are helping to bring it to pass. 


(From the New Thought, Chicago.) 


This is a book which undertakes to exhibit a 
broader and deeper religion than can be found 
in any sect the world has ever yet had. Mr. 
Gerhard is over eighty years old, and has all 
his life been and still is one of the most pro- 
foundly religious men. He has not lived so 
long in this world for nothing. He has all his 
lifetime been a close student of not only the 
creeds of the world, but of the Bibles of the 
world and of nature as well. After his twen- 
ty-one theses and a short introductory chap- 
ter, he thoroughly shows up the fallibillity 
and many of the mistakes in the Jewish and 
Christian Bibles and of Christianity. Though 
the arraignment of these books and systems 
is complete and thorough, it is done with such 
a candid and religious spirit that even Biblio- 
lators and Christians must respect both the 
author and his arguments. 


(From the Better Way, Cincinnati.) 


~“The Coming Creed of the World,” is a 
book wherein it is not only ably discussed 
whether a faith more sublime and blissful 
than Christianity exist, but which furnishes 
reasonable causes for believing in a Deity un- 
hampered by church doctrines; at the same 
time giving comfort to the reader and seeker 
after the great unknown. To reach this 
point the author gives a sketch of all the re. 
ligious systems in the world, including some 
of their dogma with comparisons, scientifi- 
cally and philosophically considered.  Be- 
sides this, the book is ss with information 
not generally known, and is quite an encyclo- 
pedia of the world’s religious affairs. The 
style is clear and comprehensive, and free 
from all fantastic wanderings as works of this 
nature are often troubled with. It is simply 
truth expressed practically without relinquish- 
ing the spirit of religious devotion, We can 
recommend the book to every class of readers. 


(From the Freethinker Magazine, Buffalo.) 


The‘author of this book is certainly astrong, 
vigorous writer and reasoner. He is a Deisti- 
cal Freethinker, of mature thought and ex- 
tensive research, and this book of his should 
be in every Freethinker’s library, This is 
what a critical reviewer of the book says of 
it: “This book is not agaimst, but for relig- 
ion, and is not the result of hasty labor, but 
the fruit of forty years of reflection and re- 
search. Its contents are based upon the au- 
thor’s conviction that, unless religion is to 
die out entirely—thus making life worthless— 
the faith in one,Supreme Being must bé fixed 
in the minds and hearts of that very large 
class who, in leaving the churches behind 
them, imagine that there is no middle ground 
to stand on between the dogmas of the church 
and Atheism. There can be no greater cal- 
amity to men than {the destruction of their 
faith in an Omnipotent Father. This faith 
must be preserved. It is broad and easily 
comprehended, and the object of this book is 
to set it clearly before the eyes of all men.” 
This work is an attempt to rescue the belief 
in a God and Religion from the absurdities of 
the Christian theology. 


(From the Hungarian-Ameritkai Nemzetor, New 
York.) 


In this work the author predicts the future, 
when all religions will be purified of all mis- 
interpretation and circumstantial influence, 
which nuwadays are put in, and when at the 


final all denominations will unite and come 
together with the purpose of honoring God, 
and love his human creatures. 


(From Kristofer Fanson’s Scandinavian Monthly 


Saamanden, Minneapolis.) 


Lately there has been published in Den- 
mark a book to which we would call the at- 
tention of our readers. It is a translation of 
a work printed in English in Philadelphia, 
called “The Coming Creed of the World.” 
The author is Frederick Gerhard, and he was 
eighty years old when he published this work, 
as the result of forty years’ earnest research. 
As the religion of the future he explains a 
pure belief in a Supreme Being and charity 
towards our fellow-men. The book contains 
ten chapters: 1st. The Bible? 2d. Christi- 
anity, or more properly said, the orthodox 
theology, and under this head he treats of 
tenets, sect, church usages and ceremonies, 
miracles, priests, missionaries, the Christian 
fanaticism, the belief in the Devil and in 
witches, superstitions, and “ has Christianity 
brought us forward?” 3d. Religion. 4th. 
God and the World. 5th. Jesus. 6th. Prayer. 
“th. Faith and Science. 8th. The Oppon- 
ents of Religion. gth. The Human Spirit 
and Immortality. 1oth. Remarks on Moral 
Laws. We wish that this book could be widely 
distributed and universally read. Itis nota 
dreary theological discourse, nor is it a pro- 
found philosophical work that sets the reader’s 
brains aching. But it can be read with joy 
and profit by any one who can read at all. 


The Coming Creed of the World is issued in 
one octavo volume of 526 pages. Price in 
English cloth, ink and gold side and back 
stamp, with portrait, $2,00. Cheaper edition 
in boards, with cloth back, $1.25. Either edi- 
tion mailed on receipt of price by the author, 
Box 33, Weehawken, New Jersey. The 
cheaper edition may also be obtained by send- 
ing $1.25 to the publishers of Unity. Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. . 


Dotes from the ‘Field, 


THE WorkKING GIRLS’ VACATION 
SOcIETY.—Just a year ago at date of 
writing, August 5th, the Chicago name- 
sake of the older society of New York 
was organized in the editorial rooms of 
The Inter-Ocean, a meeting having 
been arranged by your correspondent 
of Mr. Wm. Penn Nixon, Mrs. W. C. 
Gannett, Mrs. C. C. Warren, and a se- 
lect company of leaders in the philan- 
thropic activities of Chicago. The 
Hinsdale ladies made the tender of hos- 
pitality for ten working girls from the 
city forthe three remaining weeks of 
summer, changing the party off each 
week. Zhe Inter-Ocean made the 
offer of free transportation to as many 
as the society might choose to send out, 
and the Chicago ladies pledged them- 
selves to guarantee that only proper 
subjects for such benefits were selected, 
and further to arrange the details of the 
work, With no further formalities, 
was instituted there in Chicago, a mode 
of work which had been in operation for 
four yearsin New York,where it had de- 
veloped from an expenditure of $2 in 
1884 to $6,292 in 1887, besides a balance 
of invested funds of $7,000, and the ben- 
eficiaries had increased in that time from 
411 to 1,134. Very soon Hinsdale’s gen- 
erosity was duplicated at W heaton, W au- 
kesha, Oak Park, and many other 
places, so that in a month it was found 
that 125 girls had enjoyed an outing 
who would otherwise have been shut 
up to their hum-drum life of toil in the 


city. The entertainers expressed them- 


selves as entirely satisfied, and the enter- 
tained as very grateful and much bene- 
fited. In many cases, inyitations to re- 
turn another season, or to prolong the 
visit were made, andin some instances 
lasting relations of friendship were es- 
tablished. This year the work was 
resumed with increased interest, and the 
full number of last year have already 
been sent out or arranged for, though 
the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Gannett 
from Hinsdale is keenly felt. One ob- 
ject of this writing is that their mantle 
may fall on some kindred spirits there 
or elsewhere, for the work is suffering 
at present for the want of hospitality 
among country or suburban people. 
In a few instances, to the extent the 
funds will warrant, especially in the 
case of convalescents, the /zter- Ocean 
pays board;-and in other cases, the girls 
being able, pay their own way in every 
respect, the Jmzter-Oceam arranging 
alone for reduced rates of transporta- 
tion at excursion rates and cheap board, 


designating respectable resorts and fur- 


| stands 


nishing acard of introduction. Those 
actively interested in the work are giv- 
ing cheerfully much time and thought 
to it. But they are busy women: Miss 
Mary Allen West, for instance, repre- 
senting the W.C.T.U.; Mrs. J.B. Hobbs, 
the Y. W.C. A.; Mrs. J. 5. Gibbs, the 
Home for Self Supporting Women, etc. 
In some cases they take out with them 
a few girls to their own country homes, 
as does Mrs. Chas. Dupee, besides mak- 
ing a personal canvass among their 
friends there. The distance sent out is 
limited to a radius of 100 miles from 
Chicago. Circular letters have been 
sent out to many places within this 


distance asking that auxilliary societies 


be formed to canvass the field for 
homes that will open to some one or 
more of these girls, ranging from ten 
years, the age of many cash girls, all 
the way up to middle aged women, or 
who will temporarily fit up some unoc- 
cupied house as did the Hinsdale _peo- 
ple last year, taking turns in furnishing 
the needed table supplies. This worked 
very satisfactorily there last year. Are 
there not many who might go and do 
likewise? . 
JoHN VISHER. 


FRESNO, CaL.—TZhe Evening Ex- 
posttor of recent date contains the fol- 
lowing: ‘“ There is being organized 
in this city a society called ‘ The Unity 
Club,’ the objects and purposes of 
which, in the language of its articles of 
organization are *‘ mutual improvement, 
both mental and moral, the acquisition 
of knowledge, and the promotion of 
the study of truth, and the practice of 
virtue.’ Quite a large number have 
signed the articles of organization, 
among whom are Judge and Mrs, 


| North, of Oleander; Mr. and Mrs. 


Kirk, Mr. W. T. Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kellogg, Mr. and Mrs. Firman Church, 


Geo. E. Church, Mr. and Mrs. Shep- 
herd, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Collier, and 


others. Its members are not expected 
to ‘think alike on religious matters, 
any more than to look alike.’ Yet its 
membership is composed mostly of 
those who do not believe in an infallible 
book, or salvation through the blood of 
the Innocent. It is rather of the 
Unitarian church in its tendencies, and 
for character rather than 
uniformity of belief, and for this life as 
well as the next.” We thank the friend 
who sends the above item, and solicit 
information concerning Unity clubs and 
Sunday circles wherever organized. 
Send the names of officers to Unity 
headquarters, 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


Boston.—The Grove meeting at 
Weirs, New Hampshire, had a great deal 
to interest Unitarians and as well the 
visitors of other denominations who 
have the habit of an annual attendance 
at the session. The rain diminished 
the general attendance. The Methodists 
of the town, who have for many years 
permitted the meetings the use of their 
grove pulpit, declined this year, for 
denominational reasons, to allow us to 
use it. ‘The G. A. R. grove and 
rostrum were occupied on the two fair 
days of the week. 

—Rev. 8. J. Barrows has returned, hale 
and brown, from the Canada_back- 
woods, and may now be found at the 
Register office preparing his “ Shay- 
back Records.” . 

—A call is made for a national con- 
ference of the “ Women’s Auxiliary 
Societies,” to be held when Unitarians 
gather in October, in Philadelphia. 
—At the office of the Register 
there will be published, monthly, 
twenty-four sermons written by the late 
Dr. Clarke, and selected from his man- 
uscripts by Mrs. Clarke. Thecost will 
be five cents each, or fifty cents for 
twelve different sermons, or three 
dollars for a hundred copies of one 
sermon. 


Cuicaco.— The Liberal Holland 
congregation, of Chicago, took upon 
itself the burial of Mr. C. Terdenandus 
and wife and two children, who were 
killed during the recent storm -which 
swept over our city, by the falling upon 
their cottage of the brick walls of an 
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adjacent building. A collection was 
taken up for the purpose at the church 
service the day following, which 
amounted to $160, including the money 
received in subscriptions subsequently. 
Only $72 of this was expended for the 
burial, the rest being held in trust for 
the three surviving orphans, who are 
at the hospital, but will be cared for as 
special charges by the society, and 
placed out for adoption among its fam- 
ilies. The stricken family were Hol- 
landers, and Liberals in religion. Two 
weeks before, this young society raised 
for another case of distress a neat sum 
of money. This is the sort of religious 
activities on which the stress is laid 
with them. With the aid of Mr. Visher 
they have regular lay services. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The 
thirteenth regular meeting will be at 
Philadelphia, a month later than usual, 
October 28th to the 31st. The opening 
sermon will be given, it is hoped, by 
Rev. Stopford-A. Brooke, of London. 
The meetings will be held in the First 
Church and the Academy of Music, 
corfcluding on Thursday evening with 
a soirée, at which George William Cur- 
tis is to preside. Besides the usual re- 
ports, reception of foreign delegates, 
meetings of the Sunday-school, tem- 
perance, Women’s Auxiliary, and other 
societies, there will be papers on “The 
Liberal Christian Ministry of To-day,” 
by J. T.. Sunderland, Francis Elling- 
wood Abbott, Joseph Henry Allen and 
John Tunis; on “Church Life and 
Work,” by Thomas R. Slicer, Charles 
F. Dole and Julien C. Jaynes; and an 
evening devoted to “ The Opening for 
Liberal Christianity in Japan.” From 
all parts of the United States passen- 
gers will be conveyed to Philadelphia 
and back for one full fare going, one- 
third full fare returning, in accordance 
with the regulations of the certificate 
plan. Accircular giving full informa- 
tion as to special rates at hotels, etc., 
will be distributed in all the Unitarian 
churches, and published in the C&rzs- 
tian Register and Unity about the 
middle of September. Those intending 
to introduce resolutions or business of 
any kind at the Conference, are re- 
quested to give early notice of the same 
to the general secretary, Rev. Russell 
N. Bellows, Walpole, N. H., who is 
also the chairman of the Council’s Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. 


ExLmMwoop, Ark.—A correspondent, 
a parishioner of All Souls church, 
Chicago, residing at Elmwood, writes: 
“There is a fine field for missionary 
work, especially preaching, in this sec- 
tion of country. Harrison,in this county, 
is a good inland town, and there is good 
material there, even in the orthodox 
churches, to form a nucleus on which 


‘ to build up Liberal Christianity. I so 


much wish that some good reasoner 
among our clergy would visit that place 
and deliver a series of lectures or ser- 
mons. The M.E. people will furnish 
a good church free of any charge, and 
splendid audiences of say 400 or 500 
can be secured at anytime. I would 
take charge of the publishing of any 
appointments that might be neces- 
sary.” 

CooksvILLE, Wis.—Rev. J. H. 
Crooker, of Madison, gave us a fine 
discourse on Sunday morning, July 28, 
in which he marked strongly the dif- 
ference between belief and religion, and 
outlined the church of the future as the 
joining together of those who aspire 
and work toward good in the world. 
The audience was encouraging, and 


the speaker’s words left a glow of en- 


thusiasm resting upon all. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louis Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of 50 _—— Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga- 
zine and UniTy one year for only $1.75. Ad- 
dress this office. 


‘It’s worth $1,000,” said the man cured of cholera 
Brown’s Ess, Jamaica Ginger. 


Ghe Home, 


A DOG'S SENSE. 


A young girl was crossing the Pub- 
lic Garden the other morning, upon the 
main path which crossed the bridge. 
She was accompanied by a magnificent 
mastiff, who strode along beside her in 
the most companionable sort of way, 
looking up into her face occasionally as 
if to remark casually that it was a very 
fine morning, or to ask if there was any- 
thing he could do for her. 

The two crossed the bridge together 
and finally came to the Charles street 
gate. Here the young girl, evidently 
not wishing to have the care of the dog 
in the busy streets, turned to him and: 
said: 

“ There, that is far enough now, 
Marco. Yoy need not go with me any 
farther, but turn about and go back 
home.” 

She did not take her hands out of her 
muff to point the way, and she spoke as 
she would to a small brother, in a pleas- 
ant, conversational voice. 

Marco looked at her with his large 
eyes, then looked across the Common, 
wagging his tail slowly, das though he 
were thinking how very pleasant it 
would be to go the rest of the way. 
Finally he turned back to her again and 
with a movement of his head and eyes, 
asked as plainly as though the words 
had come from his mouth: “ Please 
let me go a little farther, it is sucha 
fine morning?” 

“No, dear; I’m going shopping, you 
know,” answered the girl, explaining 
the difficulty as if Marco were human. 
‘There'll be crowds of people, and I 
shall not know what to do with you. 
But go along now, there’s a good fel- 
low, and I’ll be back soon.” 

Without another word Marco turned 
and walked back across the gardens. 
He did not slink away as some dogs do 
when sent back, but marched leisurely 
along with his head in the air, stopped 
a moment on the bridge to watch the 
children skating below, then trotted on 


‘toward Commonwealth avenue. The 


Athenian watched him until he had 
disappeared beyond the gates, then re- 
sumed his own way, wondering whether 
Darwin loved dogs or not.—Soston 
Evening Fecord. 


LITTLE VICTIMS. 


In the current issue of the “ Home- 
Maker” Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell, in 
an article entitled “ Physical Culture at 
Home,” urges the humanity of every 
house containing chairs and tables ad- 
justed to the children’s height. She 
says: “It isa not uncommon sight to see 
a child at home or in ‘school painfully 
adjusting his body to the shape of 
chag@s intended for adults, with his 
feet twisted in the front rounds of the 
chair for support, and his hips and 
spine so little supported by the seat and 


back of the chair as to recall the old 
whimsicality that Americans have 
found a use for the small of the back, 
for they sit on it. Such arrangements 
are little less than barbaric, for they 
cause a species of torture no less real 
than the Chinese shoe, and quite as 
far-reaching in its effects, for in no 
case can rest or comfort for tired mus- 
cles be gotten from these ill-adjusted 
supports.” 

Dr. Bissell suggests that, while chairs 
and tables cannot, be arranged to suit 
the varying heights of each individual 
in the family, by\a wise adjustment of 
hasso€ks for the feet and cushions for 
chairs,each member can at least be 
healthfully seated, and forced to endure 
the least physical discomfort and fric- 
tion. Every adult arranges, so far as 
he can, to study or read in positions 
that make him least conscious of the 
body. Witness the patented chairs, 
adjustable to every conceivable posi- 
tion, book-rests, lamps that not only 
soften the light but can be adjusted to 
every changing position of the adjust- 
able chair. Yetachild is expected in 
most families to become the adjustable 
material. Not being patented against 
injury, he may spend the greater por- 
tion of his after-life trying to regain 
an erect figure, even shoulders, and ad- 
justable glasses; and, besides, is forced 
to endure physical limitations that 
hamper and control his best efforts.— 
Christian Union. 


A LITTLE LOGICAL LASS. 

A girl six years old was on a visit to 
her grandfather, who was a New Eng- 
land divine, celebrated for his logical 
powers. 

“ Only think, grandpa, what Uncle 
Robert says !” 

* ‘W hat does he say, my dear?” 

“ Why, he says the moon is made of 
green cheese. It isn’t at all; is it ?” 

“ Well, child, suppose you find out 
for yourself?” 

“ How can I, grandpa?” 

“Get your Bible and see what it 
says? ” 

“ Where:shall-I begin?” 

“ Begin at the beginning.” 

The child sat down to read the Bible. 
Before she got more than half through 
the second chapter of Genesis, and 
had read about the creation of 
the stars and the animals, she came 
back to her grandfather, her eyes all 
bright with the excitement of discov- 
ery: “I’ve found it, grandpa! it isn’t 
true; for God made the moon before 
he made any cows.”—TZhe Presbyter- 
tan. 


“God blesses still the generous thought, 
And still the fitting word He speeds, 
And Truth at his requiring taught 
He quickens into deeds.”’ 


FLY | DUTCHER’S KILLS 


At once. No time to fly away. 


They alight, drink—die. 
K | LLER Use freely. Promote peace. 
° F, DUTCHER, St. Albans, Vt, 
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ERIE SYSTEM OF RAILWAY LINES 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


CHcago and Atlantic Railway 


— FORMS THE — 


UNLY CHAUTAUQUA ROUTE 


With through Day or Sleeping Coaches from 


CHICAGO, 

ST.LOUIS, to NEW YORK, 
CINCINNATI, ALBANY, 
CLEVELAND, BOSTON. 


All through trains of the Erie Railway from the 
West pass Chautauqua Lake, stopping at Lake- 
wood, during the season, to deliver and receive pass- 
engers. Information as to rates, departure of trains, 
connections, etc., cheerfully furnished upon applica- 
cation to 


W. H. HURLBURT, 


General Western Passenger 
Agent. 


Chicago Opera House Block, 


CHICAGO, - - ILL. 
EE 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, Simca to Six: 
AONE 
CONFEDERATE MONEY. 
Warranted Genuine and in Good Condition. 


We are extensive dealers in Confederate Money—rare 
relics of our late civil war—also bullets, cannon balls, 
etc. We want agents in every city North to sell these 
mementos, and we will pay agents handsomely to sell 
our goods. We will furnish the money to those desiring 
at the following retail prices: Shinplasters, 10, 15, 25, 50 
and 75 cents 25 cents each, or the entire set for 50 cents. 
Complete sets, consisting of $500, $100, $50, $20, $10, 
$5, $2, $1, Soc., $2 = set. $500 bills, $1 each. $100 

ills, 15 cents or 2for 25 cents. $50 bills, 1o cents or 2 
for15 cents. $5 and $20, 5 cents each. 50 cents, $1 
and $2, i ee each. Inquirers inclose stamp forreply. 

PUBLISHERS OF SOUTHERN AGENT, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Tacoma .!°.%, 


Secured by Real Estate worth double the amount 
of the loan. We GUARANTEE investors in 
Real Estate 8 PER CENT PROFIT. Write 
for full particulars and references. 


THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Washo’n. 


IS SAVING MONEY? 


As good as ee | it? Benj. Franklin claimed 
it was better. If you are a farmer and wish to 
know how to save money and know true econ- 
omy fn stock feeding send to us for our 1889 
Why IT PAYS Pamphlet, which will be mail- 
ed free provided you mention this paper. 
SMALLEY MFG. CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 


YEAR INVESTMENT BONDS 2203523: 
stallment 


plan, secured by Real Estate Mortgages. Reliable men 
wanted in every locality, ou salary or commission. Address THE 


WASHBURN INVESTMENT CQO., Minneanolte “ie: 


3 BOOKS GIVEN AWAY with every Y ear’s sub- 
scription to the SOUTHERN STAR. Send for 

= copy. Address SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, 
a. 
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To clean tombstones. 
To polish knives. 
To whiten marble. 


Dentists to clean false teeth. 


Surgeons to polish their instruments. 


Confectioners to scour their pans. 
_ Mechanics to brighten their tools. 
Painters to.clean off surfaces. 
Cooks to clean the kitchen sink. 


To renew oil-cloth. 
To scrub floors. 
To clean dishes. 


EVERYBODY USES IT. 


Engineers to clean parts of machines. 
Ministers to renovate old chapels. 
Sextons to clean the tombstones. 
Hostlers on brasses and white horses. 
Soldiers to brighten their arms, 
Wheelmen to clean bicycles. 


To renovate paint. 
To wash out sinks. 
To scour kettles. 


To brighten metals. 
To scour bath-tubs. 
To remove rust. 


EVERY ONE FINDS A NEW USE. 


Housemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
Chemists to remove some stains. 
Carvers to sharpen their knives. 
Shrewd ones to scour old straw hats. 
Artists to clean their palettes. 
Renovators “0 clean carpets. 


wee Ws 


UNI Y. 


Aug. 17, 1889 


Aunoungements, 


LIBERTY AND LIFE. 


DISCOURSES BY E. P. POWELL. 


The publishers of Unity have 
nearly ready for publication a book of 
seventeen discourses on LIBERTY AND 
Lirgz, by E. P. Powell, well-known to 
Unity readers as the author of the 
epoch-marking work, “Our Heredity 
from God.” 


The headings of the discourses are 
as follows: 


Life and Death; Whatthey Are. 

Sin a Crime against Life: Righteous- 
ness Obedience to Law. 

Sinning Against the Holy Spirit. 

A Sound Mind in a Sound Body. 

Is the Average Life Worth the Liv- 
ing. 

The True, the Beautiful and the 
Good. 

Not Allopathy 
but Sympathy. 

The True Life. 

The Doing Creed. 

The Keys. 

A Bundle of Paradoxes. 

A Substitute for Orthodoxy. 

The Two Theologies. 

Natural Moral Compensation. 

Character. 

The Religion of the Future. 

New Year’s in 1982. 

These discourses will make a neat 
cloth-bound volume of over 200 1I2mo. 
pages, such as would ordinarily retail 
for $1.25. But we are anxious to pub- 
lish the book at as low a price as possi- 
ble, so as to reach the large missionary 
constituency which this book ought to 
find. A guaranteed sale of 500 copies 
to be taken at once upon publication, 
together with the sales that may reason- 
ably be expected after the book 1s out, 
will justify us in offering Mr. Powell’s 
book at the low price of 75 cents, post- 
paid. : 

If you are interested in this notice 
please act promptly. Show the notice 
to your friends and invite them to order 
with you. Consider how many copies 
of the book you will want for holiday 
gifts, and then write us promptly how 
many copies of Lis—ERTY AND LIFE 
you will take at 75 cents each, payable 
on delivery, postage or expressage to 


be pre-paid by us. Address 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co.,, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


nor Homeopathy, 


THe Annual Grove Meeting and Reunion 
will be held at Unity Chapel, Helena Valley, 
this year, August 23-25. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all lib- 
eral friends who can come. The hospitalities 
of the Valley are extended to all those inter- 
ested in such a meeting. 3 

A goodly number can be entertained if due 
notice is given. Teams will meet friends at 
Spring Green on arrangement. 

Ministers reading this notice are especially 
urged to consider it a personal invitation. If 
they come two or three days early it will 
give occasion for an impromptu ministers’ 
meeting—an informal institute. Please write 
to JENKIN LLoyD JONEs, 

Spring Green, Wis. 


A CHOICE LIST OF SUMMER RESORTS. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Minn- 
esota, Iowa ard the two Dakotas, there are 
hundreds of charming localities pre-eminently 
fitted for summer homes. Among the follow- 
ing selected list are names familiar to many 
of our readers as the perfection of northern 
summer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
_ points of interest are within a short distance 
from Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of 
them are so far away from the “busy marts of 
civilization”’ that they cannot be reached in a 
few hours of travel, by frequent trains, over 
the finest road in the northwest—the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway: 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Clear Lake, Iowa. 
Pewaukee, Wis. Sparta, Wis. 
Minocqua, Wis. Lakes Okoboji, Ia. 
Waukesha, Wis. Spirit Lake, lowa. 
Palmyra, Wis. Frontenac, Minn. 
Tomahawk Lakes, Lake Minnetonka. 

Wis. Minn. 

Lakeside, Wis. Ortonville, Minn. 
Kilbourn City, Wis. Prior Lake, Minn. 
(Dells of the Wis- White Bear Lake, 


consin). Minn. 
Beaver Dam, Wis. Big Stone Lake, Da- 
Madison, Wis. kota. 


For detailed information, apply to any cou- 
pon ticket agent, or send stamp for a free 
illustrated guide book, entitled, “ Cool Re- 
treats.” Address A. V. H. Carpenter, general 
passenger agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Its superior excellence re in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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SUBSCRIBERS, ‘ 4 Ke 
ON AN | BE cocoon 
EXCEPTIONAL} 
BOOK OF 
PERMANENT 


VALUE. 


From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 


Chicago Academy of Sciences. 

“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand. for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. | 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized cembinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

‘Dr. Dexter thus gives a clea and compre- 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de. 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 
ing and instructive manner. 

“One of the most striking characteristics or 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
everseen.. J. W, Vuniz, Se. C. A. S.” 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: 


Cloth, sprinkled edges...........-.--- $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges ......-........-.- 1 75 
Half Morocco, gilt edges ............-.-- 2 00 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 

Cloth Edition, with Unity one year ..-- - $1 75 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year- .--- 2 00 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year... 2 25 

These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


C.A.LONG’S as ognTs| 


UCILAGE BY MAIL 
\0 M : =) 
60% ent pa Fon Cr 
No Bottle, 
Ne Waste 
No Muss. 


MUCILAGE 
Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 


damp. Dries instantly. Address Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The King’s Daughters. 


A ROMANCE, 


BY MRS. ELLEN E. DICKINSON. 


The author, a member of the original ‘*Ten,” has 
in this charming romance, told the whole beautiful 
story of the “‘ King’s Daughters ’°—a sisterhood now so 
popular among the best society of the land, and in 
which all, the rich and the poor, from the east to the 
west, are running ‘In His name.’’ 275 12mo pages 
handsomely bound in cloth. Retail price $1.00, net to 
Unity subscribers 39 cents, postage 11 cents, CHARLES 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


A CURIOSITY, 


We have lately come into possession of rare curiosi- 
ties of our late civil war, as we have secured several 
hundred copies of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen of July 
2, 1863. The Citizen is printed on wall paper, and was 
set up in type the day before the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. The paper is crowded with stirring war news, 
and amusing paragraphs tell of how they enjoy eating 
mule meat in the besieged city. We will sell copies of 
the Citizen at the low price of 10 cents each. If 
you are not satisfied after receiving the paper your 
money will be refunded. Address publishers of the 

SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 


Stanley's Adventures in Africa. 


BY HON. J. T. HEADLEY. 


Richly illustrated. A complete history of Stanley’s 
explorations in Africa, including sketches of his life, 
his search of Livingstone, and his crowning triumph 
the descent of the Congo. A narrative of anparaiided 
interest. 384 pages, twenty-four full page illustrations, 
elegant’cloth binding. Mailed to any Unity subscriber 
on receipt of so cents. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. 


FOR THE NEXT 90 DAYS 


THE YANKEE BLADE, on trial to new subscribers only: 


— 


enue, Yawcer Brave 1 1() WEEKS FOR 10 CENTS. 
weekly more ape ant One Year for 1.00. 


Two Years for 1.75. 
ston, Mass. mares oars for $3. $9. 

® our ena eRe - 
Price $3.00 & Year. Five Weamstie 60. 


One-cent stamps taken, address mentioning this paper. 
The Yankee Blade, 86-92 Federal St., Boston, 


he MOST RELIABLE FOOD 
infants & |nyal 
everywhere. Not a 


med 


Little Girls and Boys can make $2,00 
Per Day Workin for Address 


us. 
BARKE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Situated on a Farm of 100 Acres in the beautiful Helena 
Valley, Wisconsin. 
Also a Kindergarten Training Department. 


Send for catalogue with announcements for coming 
year, to 


LLOYD-JONES aa Sascpae 
Spring Green, Wis 


LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE — UNEX- 
celled equipment. Elevator, steam, gas, bath- 
rooms, all floors. Laboratories, ladies’ gymnasium 
56x32; boys’ 7oxso. All the solid branches. 15 teach 
ers; 118 music pupils 1889, Artists, Piano, Vocal, 
Art and Elocution Courses. Business Training. C. 
V. PARSELL, A.M,,. Presideut, Fort Plain, N. 


ILLINOIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


Superior location; excellent facilities. Thor- 
ough preparation for college, scientific school or 
business. Fall term begins Sept. 18th. HENRY J. 
STEVENS, A. B., Prin., Morgan Park. Cook Co., Ill. 


HICAGO FEMALE COLLEGE 


o nPark(nearChicago). Boarding 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 
catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D 


‘ Morgan Park, Ill., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, IL 


POWDER POINT S8C}.OOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp. 8. B. (M.I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


—— 
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T. LOUIS, MO.. 


Two CHOICE SCHOOLS 


BROOKE HALL, FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN, 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., (Harvard Graduate), MEDIA, PENN. (near Philadelphia). 


i 
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Charles H. Kerr & Company’s 


Own Publ ications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress. Old subscribers to Unity, whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers, who send not 
less than a dellar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the me# prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail : 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
‘terse, compact, rapid and intense.”’ [Chicago Tribune. ] 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 


The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals, 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 Cents, net 35 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 

Essays. By James Vila Blake. ‘ A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,”’ 
Cloth, 12mo,, 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age 9 cents. 

Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medizval sources, “‘thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’’ Cloth, Square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 4@ cents, 
postage 5 cents. 


Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 12mo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other poems. 
By Alice Williams Brotherton. ‘* We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents, 

Seed Thoughts from Robert Browning. 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third edition, 
revised. Imitation parchment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 


Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘‘A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling.’”’ [Herald.] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 


‘age 12 cents, 


The Kingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 
ganization from the Elements to Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various Types 
of Being, Culminatingin Man. By Ransom Dexter, A. 
M., M.'D.., LL. D. Designed for Popular use, with 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavo, 515 pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retail $4.50, net $2.25; half 
morrocco, retail $6.00, net $2.50. Hxpressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us, © 


The gf nonetnontn’ ay| of Price, and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. t12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 10 cents; 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 8 cents. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone, and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithfal, Eight 
sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Highth thousand. Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 5o cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents. 


Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail 5o cents, net 20 cents, postage § cents. 


The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
18mo., 57 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. 


Helps to Self-Culture. Seventeen pamphlets 

ublished under the auspices of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNITY 
subscribers 90 cents, postage 10 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘fA remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.”? [Light, London.] Cloth, 8vo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lay? Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, .Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
16mo., 127 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 
cents, 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12mo., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


“Show us the Father.”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith.of Ethics, William C. 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16no., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net 50 cents, postage 8 cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. oy Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review andcriticism of Henry George’s 
‘*Progress and Poverty,” and ‘Protection and Free 
Trade.’ Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution of Immortality. Suggest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘ One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortalitv that later years have produced.” 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 


Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail so cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 


The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H. 
West. Cloth, 18mo., retail ¢o cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents. 


Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of prowrenesye orthodoxy. 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents. 


Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago- 


